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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

In 1967, the Federal Government funded a cooperative Title III 
Project that involved the following institutions: Fairmont State College, 

Shepherd College, West Virginia State College, and West Virginia 
University. The general aims of the Project were the following: 

1. the development of undergraduate teacher education programs; and 

2. the development of materials to be used in these programs. 

The following report is in relation to that project. The purpose of 
the report is to present an historical account of the project's four year 
life span and to present an analysis of the institutional development that 
resulted from the involvement with the Title III Project. 

I. RATIONALE 

Educators are coming to recognize that the problems created by the 
expansion of man's knowledge, increased college enrollments, and new 
developments in technology cannot be solved by merely adding more courses to 
an already outmoded curriculum. Teacher training institutions need a 
curriculum that is integrated and designed to meet specific institutional 
and educational goals. 

This curriculum need was the imputes that brought several institutions 
of higher learning in the West Virginia Appalachian Region together in the 
Fall of 1966-67 to discuss a fundable cooperative project that would come 
to grips with this curriculum problem. 
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Preliminary discussions at these informal meetings led to the following 
general consensus: If the specific institutional and educational goals of 

the state colleges in the West Virginia Appalachian Region are to be realized, 
new materials and modes of instruction that are more efficient and effective 
will have to be developed and implemented in the teacher education programs at 
each respective institution. 

A cooperative project was considered by the group to be the most efficient 
vehicle in the production of a broader range of approaches to teaching and 
learning than have been typical of teacher education programs in general and 
their teacher education programs in particular. 

An application for support of this project under Title III of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, Strengthening Developing Institutions, was submitted 
to the Federal Government for consideration. Support was granted under 
Title III, Grant Number 01-0-76341. 

In the summer of 1967 the Dean of West Virginia University's College of 
Human Resources and Education, Dr. Stanley Ikenberry, made the following 
comments concerning the intent of the cooperative project: 

"These are exciting days in American education. There are so 
many new concepts today that we talk about or read about such as 
team teaching or micro-teaching or perhaps computer assisted 
instruction. And then, of course, there are the new curriculum in 
areas such as physics, chemistry, biology or mathematics. Other 
exciting uses are television and other electronic devices. And 
new terms such as modular- scheduling are gradually working their 
way into our vocabulary. Programmed instruction has been around 
for some time or new concepts such as mobile facilities are 
beginning to enter into the American educational scene. Such an 
exciting time to be a part of American education and it is a 
particularly exciting time and a challenge to be involved in the 
educating of teachers who will be entering into new professional 
roles facing new challenges in education in the years ahead. We 
are concerned that teacher education programs adapt to these 
revolutionary changes. We are concerned because we believe there 
is some truth, for example, to the old cliche that teachers teach 
in the ways in which they are taught. We are also concerned 
because we believe that if teachers are to use the new technology 
and if they are to adapt to the new instructional opportunities 
that may be theirs, they should have some direct personal learning 
experiences using these new media. And also, of course, we are 
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concerned that our own program of instruction be as effective as it 
can be and so if we believe there are advantages to be obtained 
through the use of new approaches to instruction such as computer- 
assisted instruction or the application of television or the use of 
micro- teaching in the training of teachers, that it is impossible 
for us on one hand to expound the virtues of these new approaches 
to teaching and learning to our students and then yet fail to use 
them ourselves. And so, it is within this context that Shepherd 
College, West Virginia University, West Virginia State College, 
and Fairmont State College have joined together in an inter- 
institutional cooperative project aimed at exploring the implications 
of the new technology in the changing American educational scene for 
the teacher training programs of our respective institutions. What 
do we propose to do? Well, one of our goals is to maximize the 
effective use of the institutior. : 1 resources of each of our four 
institutions. We hope to build a more individualized and flexible 
system of learning for students enrolled in our respective programs. 
We hope to develop, on a cooperative basis, a pooled resource of the 
instructional materials obtained through the cooperative efforts of 
each institution, but yet shared by the teacher education programs 
all four institutions. One of our aims is to involve as many 
faculty members as possible from each of these four institutions 
in the discussion and debate and development of these materials and 
instructional strategies so that in the very process of developing 
them we all become better acquainted with the potentials of these 
new media and once developed we are all able to apply them with a 
greater sophistication and effectiveness than would have otherwise 
been possible. We believe that through an approach such as this, 
the West Virginia University Faculty and the faculties of each of 
the cooperating institutions will be strengthened substantially 
as a result of their participation. Finally, I suppose the Project 
in which we are engaged is still another model of in terV institutional 
cooperation, exploring new ways in which those of us engaged in a 
common task, that of preparing teachers to work in West Virginia 
and to aid in improving the quality of education in the Appalachian 
Region. Those of us engaged in this common pursuit can work together 
to exchange ideas and hopefully can build and profit by each other's 
experiences." 




II. PROJECT MEMBERSHIP 



Fairmont State College 

Fairmont State College, founded as a teacher training school, has in 
the last quarter century developed into a general purpose, coeducational, 
state- supported and controlled undergraduate college enrolling two thousand 
nine hundred and seventy two students, employing a full-time faculty of 
one hundred seventy four, and awarding the bachelor's degree in eighteen 
fields. 
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Fairmont State College draws ninty-two per cent of its student body from 
West Virginia, the heart of Appalachian, a region apart, distinctive in terms 
of its geography, its economy, its social customs, and its educational problems. 
Only twenty- three out of every one-hundred adults (twenty five years of age 
or older) in the region have a high school education or better. The figure 
for the rest of the country is fourty two for every one hundred adults. As 
a result of restricted educational opportunity, only five out of every one 
hundred adults are college graduates. 

Since 1960 the college has more than doubled in size, and is fully 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. Tt is a 
member of the American Council on Education, the Association of American 
Colleges, American Association of University Women, and the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges of Teacher Education. 

Fairmont State offers a four-year curriculum in teacher education and 
liberal arts and sciences leading to degrees in Bachelor of Arts in Education, 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. Pre-professional curricula are 
offered in dentistry, law, medicine, pharmacy and social work. Terminal 
two-year curricula are offered in accountancy, clerical work, general education, 
nursing education, secretarial studies, and technical education. 



Shepherd College 

Shepherd College is a state-supported institution drawing enrollment 
largely from a sparsely populated and economically poor eight-county area of 
eastern West Virginia. Shepherd College shares its state support with eight 
other state colleges and two state universities. 

The isolation of this eight-county region is at the same time a strength 
and a weakness so far as Shepherd College is concerned. It is a strength . 
in that Shepherd College is the only four-year college in the region, 
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and low tuition for West Virginia residents attracts the students of the 
region. The college also has weaknesses to overcome as a result of its 
location. There is little in the vicinity of the college to attract and 
hold qualified faculty. The state financial support of the college is not 
generous. 

Shepherd College, located on the south bank of the Potomac River in 
Shepherds town, West Virginia, opened its doors in September 1871 to one 
instructor and forty ’two students. Since that time these numbers have 
grown to a student body of more than one thousand four hundred and a faculty 
in excess of sixty. One thousand of these students are majors in the 
Education Curriculum. 

Shepherd College is located near many of the nation's historical and 
cultural centers. Harpers Ferry, Antietum Battlefield, the colonial homes 
of the Washingtons. Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 
City are also within reasonable driving distance. 

Today Shepherd College offers the following degrees: Bachelor of Arts 

in Elementary Education, Bachelor of Arts in Secondary Education, and Bachelor 
of Science. Instruction is provided in art, biology, business administration, 
data processing, business education, chemistry, dramatics, driver education, 
economics, education, history, home economics, journalism, library science, 
mathematics, modern languages, music, philosophy, physics, political science, 
psychology, radio, sociology, and speech. 

Shepherd College is accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and by the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

West Virginia State College 

West Virginia State College, founded in 1891, is located at Institute, 
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West Virginia, eight miles west of Charleston. Its campus is set in the 
foothills of the Appalachians, along the Kanawha River in the midst of the 
chemical research and manufacturing industries. 

Until 1954, a land grant college for Negroes, it has since experienced 
a unique "integration in reverse" and has relinquished its land grant 
status. Since 1954, its enrollment has more than quadrupled. Its evening 
enrollment has gone from zero to one thousand three -hundred and its racial 
composition has become approximately seventy five per cent white. 

The college is also in an Appalachian setting and has been seriously 
handicapped in development by the low level of financial support given it 
and other state colleges by West Virginia. Since it draws students 
primarily from schools in Appalachian and secondarily from predominately 
Negro schools, its students frequently are culturally deprived, poorly 
trained and insufficiently motivated. 

College curricula lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, Bachelor of Science in Education, Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, Bachelor of science 
in Industrial Technology, and Bachelor of Science in Law Enforcement. 

Candidates for the Bachelor of Science may prepare to teach on the 
elementary, junior high and high school levels. The college prepares 
students to teach the following subjects: Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, 

English, French, General Science, Health Education, Home Economics, Indust- 
rial Technology, Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Safety 
Education, Secretarial Studies, Social Studies, Spanish, and Speech. 

West Virginia State College has been accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools since 1927. The college is 
accredited for the preparation of elementary and secondary teachers at the 
bachelor degree level by the National Council for the Accreditation of 
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Teacher Education. 

The enrollment of West Virginia State is approximately two-thousand 
four-hundred full time students. Of this total, two- thousand students are 
majors in the education curriculum. 

West Virginia University 

West Virginia University is a land grant institution established in 1867. 
From one college called the agricultural College of West Virginia, the 
University has grown into a complex of six colleges, eight schools, and two 
divisions. 

Located at Morgantown, the campus of West Virginia University covers some 

six-hundred acres, including seventy-five acres of the downtown campus, two- 

hundred and seventy- five acres of the Evaridale campus and two-hundred and sixty 

acres at the Medical Center. The University also has more than eleven- 

thousand acres of experimental farms and forests and educational camps 

* 

located throughout the state. The total enrollment of the University is 
approximately twelve- thousand. Of this total, about one- thousand three- 
hundred students are majors in the undergraduate education curriculum. 
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CHAPTER II 

AN HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 
Ic PROJECT MODIFICATIONS 

During the course of the four year project proposals and budgets were 
submitted to Washington annually for consideration and funding. A Federal 
cutback in monies allocated to this project resulted in modifications of 
both general and specific objectives during the last three years of develop- 
mental activity. 

Developing institutional personnel entered the project with precon- 
ceived expectations of projected outcomes. Modifications on all project 

t 

objectives were necessitated because of inadequate federal funding. 

If only the revised plan of objectives and an historical account of the 
four year project were presented, the reader would notice several weak- 
nesses in both the objectives and activities of this cooperative endeavor. 
Therefore, the original plans will first be presented and then an historical 
account of the revised activities of the project so that the reader will have 
an understanding of and an insight into the directional changes that ocurred 
during the project's tenure. 

General Objectives and Projected Outcomes of the Original Plan 

1. To explore the new educational technology available for teacher 
training programs; 

2. To apply appropriate instructional technology in the design, 
development, field testing, evaluation, and implementation of 
newer modes of instruction in teacher education; 

3. To apply appropriate instructional technology in the design, 
development, field testing, evaluation, and implementation of 
new educational materials in teacher preparation; 
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4. Individualized and more flexible instructional programs in 
teacher education; 

5. Acquire and share a pooled resource of instructional materials 
obtained from each institution, through a national search and 
as a result of cooperative development efforts; 

6. Involve college faculties and future elementary and secondary 
school teachers in newer methods, techniques, materials and 
curricular arrangements; 

7. To directly strengthen the instructional program of developing 
institutions; and 

8. Serve as a pilot test of a mode of inter-institutional 
cooperation. 

The Original Plan 

The initial plan covers a four year period. The mission will be plan, 
develop, field test, evaluate and implement newer modes of instruction, some 
of which may be technologically oriented and others which may suggest a more 
effective application of instructional approaches long known to professors 
and students. 

Content areas to be the focus of the project were the following: 

(a) an understanding and ability to apply the principles 
of educational psychology to include aspects of human 
development, especially as influenced by environmental 
factors and the human learning process as these skills 
may be relevant to understanding and teaching school 
age youngsters; 

(b) techniques and understanding of educational measure- 
ment and evaluation as may be related to evaluating 
pupil performance and instructional effectiveness and 
critical consumer of educational research essential for 
long term professional growth, 

(c) an effective use of instructional technology including 
knowledge of and skill in using the full range of avail- 
able materials, multi-sensory techniques, technologies 
and approaches as should be available to the elementary 
and secondary school teacher. 

Shown by phases, the original plan before modification was as follows: 
PHASE I. 

Time Period: June 12, 1967, through August 12, 1967. 
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Place: Campus of West Virginia University. 

Mission: Develop operational goals to be achieved in the above content 

areas, i.e., what behavioral qualities, skills, ability, know- 
ledge, etc., do we expect students to possess as a result of 
the instructional experience in question? 

Initiate a comprehensive inventory of relevant resources, both 
human and technological relevant to the immediate and long 
range mission of the project and examine existing examples of 
relevant instructional aids, materials and technology already 
available which, with some adaptation, might be applied in this 
context. 

Specify alternate instructional approaches hypothesized as 
effective in achieving the specified goals. 

Engage in a pilot development effort in three or four areas, 
such as a programmed instruction sequence, a concept film, a 
television tape, or a series of case studies. 

Staff: Each of the three developing institutions will send three 

faculty members to be joined by six faculty members from 
the cooperating University. The total team will include 
subject areas specialists in fields such as child develop- 
ment, educational psychology, measurement, educational 
research, and appropriate supporting personnel from areas 
such as art, audio-visual education, radio and television, 
film production, and other relevant areas. A personnel 
inventory is attached. The total project team will be 
formed on the basis of the ability of the developing and/or 
cooperating institution to contribute the particular skilled 
personnel in question. 

PHASE II. 

Time Period: September 1, 1967, through May 31, 1968. 

Place: Campus of the developing institutions and the campus of the 

cooperating University. 

Mission: 1. Initiate faculty discussions at the developing insti- 

tution regarding the operational goals to be achieved as 
developed by the total team during the prior summer session. 

2. Complete development and initiate field test of pilot 
efforts begun during the prior summer session. 

3. Place a second series of pilot projects in the 
development state. 

4. Conduct a comprehensive review of the master plan'of 
work including goals, range of relevant resources and 
alternative approaches on the basis of (1) demonstrated 
effectiveness to that date, (2) feedback of faculty, 
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student and administrative acceptance of proposed 
master plan. 

Staff: Personnel from each of the developing institutions will 

remain on the project staff approximately one- third time 
working on the project responsibilities at the respective 
developing institutions. Senior faculty members from the 
cooperating university will also continue to work on the 
project one- third time during the academic year 1967-68 
while junior staff members from the cooperating university 
will devote one-half time to the project for the corresponding 
period. Effective communication and coordination among 
project members will be maintained by regular visits of the 
cooperating staff members to developing institutions, by 
return visits of developing institution staff members to the 
University campus, and through a series of three, three day 
conferences of project staff members and other interested 
parties from the respective institutions. 



PHASE III. 

Time Period: June 11, 1968, through August 11, 1968. 

Place: Campus of West Virginia University or other suitable 

location as determined by the project staff. 

Mission: 1. Continue developmental efforts with the objective of 

bringing a significant number of instructional "products" 
to an initial operational conclusion. 

2. Design effective evaluation procedures to evaluate 
the effectiveness of instructional innovations as 
developed. 

3. Concentrate on problems of content, integration, 
sequence, and feasible means for effective implementation. 

4. Identify (a) earlier efforts in need of modification 
or larger scale revision, (b) new areas in need of add- 
itional investment because of considerations of sequence, 
or integration of subject matter, or unusual success 
experienced with a particular approach. 

Staff: Similar to phase one, adjusted in specialty to meet the development 

demands as these may change over time. 



PHASE IV. 

Time Period: September 1, 1968, through May 31, 1969. 

Place: Campus of the respective developing institutions and the 

campus of West Virginia University. 
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Mission: 1. Field test and evaluate the effectiveness of previously 

developed instructional materials, products or innovations 
including inter- institutional field tests for cross 
validation purposes. 

2. Conduct institutional survey to establish equipment or 
other requirements essential for effective implementation 
of developed innovations. 

3. Continue development efforts as specified in part four 
of Phase III. 

4. Conduct appropriate communication and coordination 
activities essential to a productive decentralized effort. 

Staff: Similar to Phase II. 



PHASE V. 

Time Period: June 10, 1969, through August 10, 1969. 

Place: Campus of West Virginia University or other location as 

specified by the project staff. 

Mission: 1. Arrange for appropriate reproduction of effective 

materials, devices, or other innovative project products. 

2. Complete assessment of survey to establish cap- 
ability for implementation of successful innovations; 
capability for implementation must be established no 
later than September 1, 1969. 

3. Experimental implementation and evaluation of total 
instructional sequences with on-site modifications as 
indicated. 

4. Develop capability for large scale field test in 
the Fall. 

Staff: Similar to Phase I and III. 



PHASE VI. 

Time Period: September 1, 1969, through May 31, 1970. 

Place: Campus of respective developing institutions and campus of 

cooperating University. 

' ’ • • 

« 

Mission: 1. Large scale implementation of instructional innovations 

as developed over the prior two and one-half year period 
with controlled evaluation and cross validation of results 
available among institutions. 
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PHASE VII. 

Time Period: June through August 1970. 

Place: Campus of West Virginia University. 

Mission: Each of the three Developing Institutions will send four 

faculty members to be joined by four faculty members from 
the cooperating University. Participants will be organized 
into four teams. Each team will have one member from each 
institution. 

Team I. Production and Field Testing Team. The major 
undertaking of this team through the summer will be to: 

1. Survey all materials that have been produced and 
field tested. 

2. Plan for evaluation of all material not having 
undergone final field testing. 

3. Arrange for large scale implementation at each 
Developing Institution. 

4. Bring to final production and arrange for appropriate 
reproduction all instructional units which have reached 
a stage of final field testing. Such materials will 
require the reproduction of booklets, videotapes, 
audio tapes, filmstrips, slide programs, and films. 

5. Develop a design for evaluation of total instructional 
sequence with on-site modification as needed. 

Team II. Out-Reach Team. The major objectives of this 
team will be to: 

1. Plan, schedule, and arrange for on campus workshops for 
each Developing Institution. These workshops will be 
designed to involve all faculty members at each 
institution. 

2. Sponsor through the summer and coming year a series of 
teacher education seminars and workshops for faculty 
members of other colleges and educational agencies 

in the region. These seminars would deal with such 
topics as instructional objectives, individualized 
instruction, instructional media, laboratory controlled 
teaching, simulation, interaction analysis, and a review 
of all instructional materials developed through this 
cooperative project. Such materials would be made avail 
able to each institution upon request and assistance 
would be provided where possible. 
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Team III. Protocol Team. The major task of this team will 
be to : 



1. Concentrate on locating and designing protocol materials 
for the area of special methods. These team members will 
be selected from areas of social studies, mathematics, 
science, and the fine arts. 

2. Identify and design instructional procedures for non- 
classroom teacher behaviors. 

3. Plan and conduct, in cooperation with Team II, an 
end-of- summer workshop for special methods instructors 
from the four cooperative institutions and other invited 
college faculty and educational personnel. 

Team IV. Student Teaching Team. The function of this team 

will be to: 



1. Explore the role and function of student teaching 
experience within the context of the total teacher 
education program. 

2. Investigate possible alternatives such as micro- teaching, 
controlled laboratories, or simulation techniques as 
suitable replacements of student teaching experiences. 

3. Plan, design, and formulate instructional strategies to 
serve as instructional models for use with student teacher. 

4. Examine the role of the teacher as a member of a 
differentiated teaching staff consisting of levels of 
personnel including paraprof essionals . 

5. Explore possibilities for initating and formulating 
adequate and appropriate student teaching centers as 
a cooperative basis. 

PHASE VIII. 



Time Period: September 1970 through May 1971. 

Place: Campus of West Virginia University and campuses of Developing 

Institutions 



Mission: Each participant will return to his respective institution. 

Through the year he will continue his assignment to a specific 
team with the responsibility for carrying out the program and 
objectives of that team as they relate to his institution. 

The tasks to be accomplished by each team through the academic 
year will be a continuation of plans and projects initiated the 
previous summer. These tasks by teams are anticipated to be 
somewhat as follows: 

Team I. Production and Field Testing. 
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1. Through the academic year this team will continue 
the reproduction of all material in final form. 

2. Place in final production those materials which 
reach final field testing through the academic year. 

3. Plan and carry through large scale implementation at 
all campuses. 

4. Prepare instruction units for dissemination to other 
colleges and educational agencies throughout Nest 
Virginia. 

5. Conduct an evaluation of material as implemented at 
each institution. 

Team II. Out-Reach Team. 

1. Plan and sponsor workshops on campuses of Developing 
Institutions. The intent of these workshops is to 
inform and involve faculty members from other divisions 
of the institution. In large part these faculty 
members relate directly to the teacher education program 
and must be intergrated into the on going curriculum 
development. 

2. Plan and sponsor regional seminars and workshop for 
faculty members from nearby colleges and educational 
agencies. It is proposed that these would be held 
on the campuses of the Developing Institutions and 
would serve other colleges and educational agencies 
in the immediate area. Such a design would permit 
reaching most other private and public colleges 
throughout West Virginia. 

3. Carry out plans for the dissemination and distribution 
of published materials to all interested colleges. 

4. Arrange for any special meeting of all project teams 
or other special groups. It is possible that special 
conferences could be scheduled around some specific 
theme of particular interest to all institutions. 

Team III. Protocol Team. 

1. Continue the task of locating and developing protocol 
material with regard to different aspects of teacher 
education. 

2. During the academic year team members will serve as 
leaders on their campuses for acquiring and using 
protocol materials. 
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3. Continue efforts to identify and develop instructional 
materials for non-classroom teacher behaviors. 

4. Arrange, in conjunction with Team II, necessary work- 
shop to involve faculty members in special methods 
and other academic areas of the institution. 

Team IV. Student Teaching Team. 

1. Continue the examination of the role of student teaching 
at each campus. 

2. Begin the design of controlled laboratory situations 
for micro- teaching experiences. 

3. Begin the production and acquisition of model behaviors 
for in controlled laboratory settings. 

4. Join with other institutions in the discussion, planning, 
and implementation of appropriate student teaching centers. 

II. AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE REVISED PLAN 

A major concern of the Project leadership has been the limited Federal 
funding which has made certain modifications necessary in the objectives sub- 
mitted in the original proposal. For example, the 1968-69 Fiscal Year Grant 
represented a reduction of thiry-one- thousand dollars; consequently, the 
objectives in Phase V and Phase VI were modified to be commensurate with the 
allocation of funds. A greater reduction in funding during Phase VII and 
Phase VIII necessitated the complete revision of the objectives 

The following content represents an historical progress report that should 
give the reader insight into the objective modifications, the modified operations 
and the general progress of the project after the reduction in funding. 



Phase I - Summer 1967 

Personnel participating in the summer phase of the Developing Institutions 
Project first assembled on the West Virginia University campus June 12, 1967. 
The group consisted of four faculty members from each of the State Colleges and 
West Virginia University. Physical facilities were provided for the project in 
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a University owned house on the Evansdale Campus. The group met daily at this 
location throughout the summer. 

The first task of the project team through the early weeks was to devise 
a satisfactory means of evaluating the subsequent impact of the project on 
teacher education programs at the various schools. Two evaluation schemes 
were devised. First, data were collected on all courses and course activities 
offered at each institution through the academic year 1966-67. 

These data were collected as base data against which subsequent change 
could be measured. The second plan of evaluation consisted of small experimental 
studies designed to measure the achievement of students as they were exposed to 
new media and instructional programs. 

Once having devised a plan of evaluation, the projects members turn their 
attention to the main task of Phase I. The objectives, as set forth in the 
proposal, were as follows: 

1. Develop operational goals to be achieved in the conte ;? j areas, i.e., 
what behavioral qualities, skills, ability, knowledge, etc., do we 
expect students to possess as a result of the instructional experi- 
ence in teacher education. 

2. Initiate a comprehensive inventory of relevant resources, both 
human and technological relevant to the immediate and long mission 
of the project. 

3. Specify alternate instructional approaches hypothesized as effective 
in achieving specified goals. 

4. Engage in a pilot development effort in three or four areas, such 
as programmed instruction, a concept film, a television tape, or a 
series of case studies. 

A major part of the work through the summer months was done in small 

groups. Members of the project staff decided to concentrate their efforts in 

five content areas common to teacher education programs prior to student teaching. 

These content areas as defined by the group were: 

Instructional Objectives 

Learning 

Development 

Measurement and Evaluation 
Classroom Control 
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A small group of project members were assigned to each area. Each area 
had members that were representative of the schools in the project and of the 
subject areas included. The specific task of each group was to identify 
instructional units within each content area. Once these units were identified, 
each group proceeded to prepare operational objectives for the instructional 
units and prescribe appropriate instructional activities for the involvement 
of students. In addition to the preparation of objectives and instructional 
activities, each group constructed criteria tests for determining when objectives 
had been met. At the close of the summer, instructional units had been prepared 
for pilot testing in the areas of Instructional Objectives, Learning and Measure- 
ment. In addition to these,, visual materials were prepared for use in Develop- 
ment and Classroom Control. 

The major problems encountered through the summer phase of the project were 
financial and orientation of project staff. The first problem resulted from the 
fact that the project began its operation on June 12 while funds for the project 
were not received from the federal government until August. This situation 
proved to be a particular hardship for the three State Colleges who were unable 
to finance their project staff through the entire summer. This problem was 
finally resolved by assistance from the West Virginia University Foundation. The 
Foundation was able to advance the proj-ct sufficient funds for faculty salaries 
and other operating costs. 

The second major problem of operation through the summer was one of pulling 
the diverse staff, representing different institutions, together in terms of 
program objectives. Although this task was not totally accomplished, sufficient 
progress was made to permit significant accomplishment. The use of off-campus 
consultants and appropriate visual materials were most helpful in assisting 
members of the project overcome problems in this area. 
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Phase II - Academic Year 1967-68 

The project moved into its second phase beginning with the opening of 
school in September. At this point, three members from each summer team 
returned to their respective campuses while one member from each school 
remained on the West Virginia University Campus. 

The specific objectives for Phase XX as stated in the proposal were: 

1. Initiate faculty discussion at the developing institution 
regarding the operational goals to be achieved as developed 
by the total team during the prior summer. 

2. Complete, development and initiate field test of pilot efforts 
begun during the prior summer. 

3. Place a second series of pilot projects in the development stage. 

4. Conduct n comprehensive review of the master plan of work 
including goals. 

The first object in this phase is to be accomplished by a series of 
meetings of the project team at each of the developing institutions. The 
discussions at these meetings are to include the total faculty of the division 
of education at that institution. One such meeting has been held at Fairmont 
State College with another scheduled at West Virginia State College in mid- 

ft 

year and one at Shepherd College in the spring. An audio and visual program 
on the objectives at the project was prepared through the summer for special 
use with the faculty members at each developing institution. 

At West Virginia University three instructional units are being field 
tested through the first and second semesters in an automated instructional 
setting. These units in Instructional Objectives, Learning, and Measurement 
are also being field tested at the developing institutions with different modes 
of instruction. In addition, each institution has undertaken the completion of 
some project, such as in Development at Fairmont State College, or has initiated 
a new project to be carried through this academic year. Shepherd College has 
launched a program in their introductory course in Education and in their class- 
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room observations for students in courses prior to student teaching. West 
Virginia State College, on the other hand, has initiated an effort to develop 
concept films of children through the pre-adolescence years. 

The final task to be accomplished at the close of the year will be a 
comprehensive evaluation and review of the project in terms of its goals and 
accomplishments . 

The major problem confronting the project through Phase II has been the 
difficulty of coordination. It has been considered important that each school 
not lose its identity with the project as a whole, but at the same time be 
permitted to make necessary adjustments in staff and focus the attention of 
its staff on the particular needs of the institution. In large measure this 
difficulty has been overcome by identifying smaller projects that are within 
the scope of the proposal yet within the interests and capabilities of an 
individual institution. 

Coordinators and project members, at this point, register expressions 
of satisfaction in regard to the over all accomplishment and progress of the 
project. In most cases, it is fair to say, that the accomplishments of the 
project to date surpass the expectations of the group at the beginning of last 
summer. Each school, as a result of the efforts of this project, has initiated 
significant and meaningful changes in its instructional program. In spite of 
this progress much remains to be done. Nevertheless, the project 
has provided the momentum, confidence, desire, and to some extent the cap- 
ability to complete the tasks that remain to be done. 

Phase III - Summer 1968 

Four faculty members from each of the three developing institutions came 
to the campus of West Virginia University to join four faculty members from 
the cooperating Universities to plan the development of instructional programs 
and materials. 
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The project team divided Into the following four areas of concern: 

1. Development 

2 . Special Methods 

3. Media 

4. Statistics 

with the intent of conceptualizing an agreeable list of objectives and 
developing content in each of the four areas of concern. 

Group Analysis . The Development Group worked in the area of teacher 
competence. After an agreeable list of competencies was written, the Group 
began working on the content area of development. This content building 
will be continued by the members of the Group on their own campuses through 
Phase IV. 

The Special Methods Group wrote teacher competencies in general and 
special methods. They prepared a HANDBOOK FOR SUPERVISING TEACHERS. The 
handbook was used at West Virginia State College during Phase IV. Several 
video-tape lectures in special methods were produced. They were model 
lectures in special areas to be use in special or integrated methods. 

The Statistics Group rewrote the measurement unit which will be field 
tested during Phase IV. New units were prepared - Descriptive Statistics 
and Standardized Tests. They will be field tested second semester at West 
Virginia University during Phase IV. 

The Media Group used the video-tape equipment in the summer elementary 
school. They prepared a unit on Concept Development for use in special 
methods. The unit was designed to show concept development of the same 
concept at different levels of study and difficulty. The concept used was 
greater than-less than. 
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Phase IV - Academic Year 1968-69 

Work on instructional units was continued on the campuses of the respec- 
tive institutions and the campus of West Virginia University. Personnel from 
each of the developing institutions served on the Project Staff approxi- 
mately one- third of the time at their respective institutions while four 
faculty members from the cooperating University continued to work one-third 
time with one full time member from each developing institution on the campus 
of West Virginia University. 

The efforts of project members have resulted in the development and 
implementation of a number of self-instructional units for use in the under- 
graduate teacher education program. The units have been developed incorporating 
student response modes, media, and evaluation. Most units have been field 

tested and revised in the undergraduate program at West Virginia University 

« * 

and at other schools. The units developed to date are: 

1. Writing Instructional Objectives 

2. Principles of Learning 

3. Measurement: Teacher-Made Tests 

4. Descriptive Statistics 

5. Standardized Tests 

6. Growth and Development 

7. Classroom Management 

8. The use of Audio-Visual Equipment 

The development of the above units has involved the making of tapes 
(audio and video), films, slides, filmstrips, transparencies, and the use 
of other media techniques. 

In addition to the development of material, the project has experimented 
with an implemented new approaches to instruction. The four institutions are 
moving toward the use of learning resource centers where material is presented 
by media and where students can progress at individual rates. Furthermore, 
performance levels have been prescribed through all units as a means of 
assessing student achievement. 
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The cooperative arrangement has also provided opportunity for the four 
schools involved to experiment, and to some extent, adopt, new approaches to 
teacher education. These approaches have been incorporated at different 
points in the respective programs but all are being used to some extent. 
Approaches which have been examined and modified for use in different programs 
are: 

1. Interaction Analysis - 
Flander's System 
Ober's Reciprocal 
Category System 

Florida Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior 

2. Micro- teaching - 

Reduced teaching in a controlled laboratory 
situation 

3. Simulation - 

In-basket technique using student records 
Classroom situations on 16mm film 
Classroom situations on 8mm loops 

A. Precision Teaching - 

An observational system for pin-pointing 
classroom behavior and technique for modifying 
student behavior 

The cooperative arrangement, founded under Title III of the Higher 
Education Act has made it possible for each of the four schools involved to 
make major strides in restructuring their undergraduate teacher education 
program. Without this cooperative effort, the development of these programs 
would not have been possible. 

Phase V - Summer 1969 

Fairmont State College, Shepherd College, West Virginia State College 
and West Virginia University were involved in a cooperative effort designed 
to make significant changes in the undergraduate teacher education program at 
the respective institutions. 

The summer and academic year program reported represent the third year of 
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support of a continuous project begun during the summer 1967. Reported here 
are Phase V and VI as outlined in the original proposal submitted for finding 
under Title III, Higher Education Act in November 1968. 

The objectives as setforth in the proposal for Phase V (Summer) were 
as follows: 

1. Arrange for appropriate reproduction of effective materials, 
devices or other innovative products. 

2. Complete assessment and development of plans for implementation 
through Phase VI. 

3. Plan experimental implementation and evaluation of total 
instructional sequence with on-site modification as indicated. 

4. Develop capability for large scale field test in the fall. 

The summer program was carried out on the campuses of the Developing 
Institutions and the cooperating university. The project team at each in- 
stitution spent considerable time in assessing its undergraduate program and 
establishing specific priorities for implementation and development. 

Shepherd College set as a priority the improvement of instruction and 
increased use of audio-visual materials and equipment. Programmed units with 
individualized stations were established for student instruction. 

A second major goal at Shepherd College was the tentative planning for 
student teaching centers. 

The staff at West Virginia State College spent a portion of the summer 
on its own campus in order to asssess itsP^ogress and re-established working 
goals for the remaining year. The major goals established were: 

1. Redevelopment of Education 101 including behavioral objectives, 
team teaching, and units of mediated instruction. 

2. Implementation in Education 201 and 202 including refining sets 
of objectives, evaluation of laboratory materials and activities. 

3. Complete preparations for tests and measurements component of 
self-instructional competency laboratory. 

4. Begin and implement micro- teaching. 
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Members of the project team at Fairmont State College spent a portion of 
the summer on their own campus primarily working with faculty members in the 
area of General and Special methods. A workshop was conducted for these 
faculty members including instruction and assistance in writing behavioral 
objectives, educational taxonomy, the procedure of micro- teaching and eval- 
uation. 

In addition to the program carried out on the campuses of the separate 
colleges, the project team from each college came to the campus of West 
Virginia University for planning and material development. Collectively, team 
members assessed instructional materials, and developed plans for implementa- 
tion and field evaluation. 

Phase VI - Academic Year 1969-70 

The objectives, as defined in the original proposal for Phase VI 
(academic year) were as follows: 

1. Continued field testing of instructional units through a second 
phase. 

2. Plan material for development in areas where survey indicates 
deficiencies in sequence. 

3. Place in final production all instructional material ready for 
dissemination and implementation on campuses of developing 
institutions. 

4. Sponsor a conference on teacher education. 

The activities of the project teams were in large part carried out on 
the campuses of the developing institutions. Of priority through this phase 
was the continued field testing of instructional units which at this stage 
were in a second phase of development and refinement. Included in this pro- 
cess of refinement were materials in the Behavioral Objectives, Measurement 
and Learning Units. As a result of this refinement and testing, these units 
were brought to a beginning stage for final production. 
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Each institution continued to implement in areas where material was 
prepared and continued to meet as groups for on going assessment and future 
planning. 

A conference was held in the spring at Mont Chateau, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. The conference presented an opportunity for demonstration of 
Mini-course materials developed by the Far Western Laboratory. Film from 
Critical Moments in Teaching were also demonstrated by Dr. David Gliesman 
from Indiana University. 

Films from the Critical Moments in Teaching and Learning Systems Inc. 
were subsequently purchased for use in courses at the various institutions. 

In general, the objectives set forth for the year were accomplished. The 
one major set back was limited funding which made certain modifications nec- 
essary. Funds did not permit one team from each developing institution to 
remain on the West Virginia University campus through the academic year as 
proposed. However, the use of National Teaching Fellows at each institution 
made released time possible for team members at the respective campuses. 

Phase VII - Summer 1970 

Fairmont State College, Shepherd College, West Virginia State College, 
and West Virginia University are involved in a cooperative effort in the 
development, field testing, evaluation, and implementation of newer modes 
of instruction in undergraduate teacher education programs at each respec- 
tive institution. 

The summer and academic year program reported represents the fourth year 
of support of a continuous project begun during the summer 1967. Reported 
here are Phase VII and VIII as outlined in the original proposal submitted 
for finding under Title III, Higher Education Act in November 1968. 

A Federal cut-back in funding necessitated a revision of the objectives 
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listed in the original proposal. The revised listing of objectives for 
Phase VII (Summer) and Phase VIII (1970-71 Academic Year) were as follows: 

1. Survey, evaluate, and bring to final production all instructional 
units which have reached a stage of final field testing; 

2. Arrange for large scale implementation and evaluation of the 
total instructional sequence with on-site modification as 
needed; 

3. Plan, schedule, and arrange for on campus workshops for each 
Developing Institution; 

4. Develop a design for the evaluation of the total instructional 
sequence with on-site modification as needed. 

The summer program was carried out on the campus of West Virginia 
University. The main task was to bring to final production all instructional 
units in preparation for a five day cooperative workshop for coordinators and 
faculty of the participating institutions to be held at West Virginia 
University. 

Instructional coordinators met in a pre-workshop and selected a date for 
the workshop and listed the following high priority workshop objectives: 

1. To review and select for ' institutional use the revised editions 
of over 50 project produced instructional activities; 

2. To cooperatively discuss implementation techniques for the 
instructional films purchased by the pvoject; 

3. To finalize tentative plans for the mass reproduction, 
packaging, and dissemination of written and mediated project 
produced materials; 

4. Develop a design for the evaluation of the total instructional 
sequence with on-site modification as needed. 

Several follow-up coordinator's conferences held during Phase VIII were 
helpful in the cooperative solution of certain problems. These solutions were 
largely responsible for an acceleration in production rate that made it possible 
for all instructional materials to be in the hands of institutional faculty by 
the second semester 1971. 

Institutions implemented the instructional materials according to the 
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design that each institutional coordinator and faculty had developed during 
the preceding phases of the project. A project field representative was 
made available to help in the implementation of those materials and aid in 
the design of field tests. It was his task to make a series of visits to 
each institution with the intent of offering assistance during the field 
study period. 

Each institution is in the process of field testing various units of 
the instructional materials. The institutions are looking at the efficiency 
of the materials as measured by learning gain, learning rate, and student 
reaction to the materials. 

The modified objectives set forth for the year were accomplished. The 
one major set back for this project was limited funding which made certain 
modifications necessary. Funds did not permit teams from each developing 
institution to remain on West Virginia University campus during Phase VII 
and did not permit the realization of all objectives submitted in the original 
proposal. 

An analysis has been designed during the funding period for the evaluation 
of the Developing Institutions Project. Both institutional coordinators and 
the project field representative have devoted a great deal of time in the 
design of the analysis format and the partial selection of data for the 
evaluation of the project at the termination of this funding period. 

III. GROUP MEETINGS 

Group meetings played an important role in the development of 
instructional models, in the development of content, and in the accomplish- 
ment of general project objectives. These cooperative meetings maximized 
the effective use of institutional resources of each of the four institutions. 
In addition, the cooperative meetings brought together project membership to 
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exchange ideas and materials that dealt with educational programs in general 
and project related programs in particular. The meetings also provided an 
opportunity for visiting speakers and consultants to generally assist in the 
conceptualization and development of ideas and specifically to assist pro- 
ject personnel with each different phase undertaken. Finally, the group 
meetings provided an opportunity for faculty who attended special meetings 
and workshops to report educational developments in other areas of the country 
and how these ideas may be included in this project. 

Since the consultants played such an important role in these meetings, 
they will be listed first; the special meetings attended by institutional 
faculty that had input at these group meetings will be listed second; the 
group meetings described last. 



Consultants involved in group meetings . 

1. Dr. Dewight Allen 

Topic: Micro- teaching 

2. Dr. Bob Brown, University of Florida 

Topic: Experimentalism in Teaching Practices 

3. Dr. Ann Duncan, Yeshiva University 

Topic: Precision Teaching 

4. Dr. Jack Frymier, Ohio State University 

Topic: Teaching Effectiveness 

5. Dr. David Gliesman, Indiana University 

Topic: Protocol Material 

6. Dr. John Haney, University of Illinois 

Topic: Characteristics of Media in Instructional Development 

7. Dr. Jack Kounin, Wayne State University 

Topic: Analyzing Non-Verbal Behavior 

8. Dr. Harold Cowen 

Topic: Contingency Management 

9. Dr. Richard Neville, University of Maryland 

Topic: Curricular Patterns in Higher Education 

10. Dr. Margaret Sweeney 

Topic: Analysis of Classroom Interaction 
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11. Dr. Robert Soar, University of Florida 

Topic: Research Findings from Systematic Observation 

12. Dr. Donald Stewert 

Topic: Mastery Learning 

13. Dr. Jeannine Webb, University of Alabama 

Topic: The Florida Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior 



Special Meetings that were attended by institutional faculty and 
reported at group meetings . 

1. Mr. James Priester to University of Maryland, Maryland 

Purpose: To attend seminar on analysis and modification of 

teacher behavior 

2. Dr. Rogers McAvoy to Webber State College, Ogden, Utah 

Purpose: Analysis of Webber State College's self-instructional 

program 

3. Mr. William Phillips to Marshall University, West Virginia 

Purpose: To attend workshop on non-verbal communication 

4. Dr. Backus and Mr. Freeland to Point Pleasant 

Purpose: To attend workshop on Educational Technology in 

Higher Education 

5. Dr. Rogers McAvoy to Duluth Program, Minnesota 

Purpose: Analysis of Duluth Individualized Instructional 

Program 

6. Mr. Freeland to Altonna Conference, Pennsylvania 

Purpose: To attend workshop on Dial Access, Retrival, Com- 

puterized, and Educational Systems 

7. Mr. Koontz to Chadron State College, Nebraska 

Purpose: Analysis of ITV Programming and Facilities 

8. Dr. Scott to Florida Atlantic University 

Purpose: Analysis of ITV Programming, media center, and 

mediated instruction 

9. Mr. Neil and Mr. Freeland to Charleston, West Virginia 

Purpose: To attend workshop on "Secondary-Audio-Visual Systems" 

10. Dr. Scott and Dr. Baker to Kent State University and Ohio State 

Purpose: Analysis of media centers and ITV 

11. Mrs. Abnathy to ACEI Meeting in Atlantic City 

Purpose: To attend workshop on: "Media for Early Childhood 

Education Programs" 

12. Dr. Scott to Columbia University 

Purpose: To attend conference in "Curriculum and Media" 
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13. Mr. Neil, Mr. Freeland, and Dr. Backus to West Virginia State 
Purpose: To attend audio visual workshop 

Group Meetings : 

Time : Summer 1967 

Place: West Virginia University 

An in-service workshop was held for project personnel and institutional 
faculty assembled at the campus of West Virginia University during the 
summer of 1967. The project group consisted of four members from each part- 
icipating institution. The intent of the in-service workshop was to present in 

seminar fashion content by experts in the areas of technological approaches to 
learning . 

The following seminars were presented: 

Dr. Dewight Allen "Micro- teaching" 

Dr. Donald Stewert "Mastery Learning" 

Dr. Harold Cowen "Contingency Management" 

Time: October 9-10, 1967 

Place: Fairmont State College 

The intent of this meeting was to inform the general faculties of all 
participating institutions of the progress of the project and to give each 
faculty member an opportunity to participate in the discussion and direction 
that the project will take. In addition, some of the more recent techniques 
that are being used in teacher education programs in various sections of the 
country were demonstrated. 

The following seminars were presented: 

Dr. Jack Bond - Simulating Techniques - Films from the University of 

Oregon 

Miss Margaret Sweeney - Analysis of Classroom Interaction - Flander's 

Interaction Analysis 
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Dr. Mary Yeazell - In-Basket Techniques - Material for pupil characteristics 
Dr. Rogers McAvoy - Micro-teaching - Video-tape from Stanford University 

Time: April 1920, 1968 

Place: Shepherd College 

The intent of this meeting was to inform faculty and project members of 
the progress of materials development that took place in the sub-projects at 
each participating institution. In addition, advanced techniques in the use 
of micro-simulated techniques were demonstrated. 

Dr. Richard Neville, University of Maryland 
Topic: Technology in the Classroom 



Times Summer 1968 

Place: West Virginia University 

An in-service program was conducted during this summer session in the area 
of curriculum design. Dr. Bill Moore from Bucknell University presented content 
in seminar fashion that dealt with the design of curricula for teachers in 
higher education. 

In addition, progress reports were given and the materials developed in 
the sub-projects demonstrated. 

Time: October 28-29, 1968 

Place: West Virginia University 

Five of the top people in systematic observation participated in a two 
day conference at West Virginia University. The meetings were well attended by 
faculty members from each participating institution. 

. The following topics were discussed in seminar fashion: 

Measurable Outcomes with Systems of Observation 
Dr. Rogers McAvoy, West Virginia University 

Experimental ism in Teaching Practices (Teacher Practices Observation Record) 
Dr. Bob Burton Brown, University of Florida 
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A System for the Analysis of Verbal Interaction 
Dr. Richard Ober, West Virginia University 

Teaching Effectiveness - Our Most Urgent Problem 
Dr. Jack Frymier, Ohio State University 

Research Findings from Systematic Observation 
Dr. Robert Soar, University of Florida 

The Florida Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior 

Dr. Jeannine Webb, University of Alabama 

Analyzing Non-Verbal Behavior 

Dr. Jack Kounin, Wayne State University 

Time: Summer 1969 

Place: Fairmont State College 

Topic: General and Specific Methods Workshop 

The Fairmont State College group met and planned and had a one week 
workshop for their General and Specific Methods Teachers. This workshop 
covered the following: (1) Introduction to Behavioral Objectives led by 

Dr. Rogers McAvoy of West Virginia University (2) Writing Behavioral 
Objectives led by Dr. Julie Vargas of West Virginia University (3) Applying 
a Taxonomy of Educational Objectives led by Dr. Harry Scott of West Virginia 
State College (4) A Procedure for Using Micro-Teaching led by Harry Priester 
of Fairmont State College and (5) Evaluation led by Dr. Mary Yeazell of West 
Virginia University. 

The Project Team members worked with the General and Specific 
Methods teachers to write behavioral objectives in their disciplines. 

The General and Specific Methods courses were reviewed and new out- 
lines were developed so as to be coordinated but yet not conflict and overlap. 

A faculty member was sent to a workshop called "Analysis and Modification 
of Teacher Behavior" at the University of Maryland designed for College and 
School personnel engaged in pre-service or in-service teacher education and 
teachers interested in procedures for self-appraisal of performance. Part- 
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icipants studied and used systems for the analysis of teaching. Micro- 
teaching, video-typed models, simulation and Micro-Supervision were all studied 
and used. 

Time: May 27-28, 1969 

Place: West Virginia University 

The primary emphasis of this meeting was the introduction, demonstration, 
and discussion of innovative techniques for project members and faculty members 
that were being used at other institutions of learning. Dr. Ann Duncan, 

Yeshiva University and Dr. John Haney, University of Illinois, experts in 
Media and Percision teaching, led discussions and work sessions during this 
two day conference. 

The following seminars were presented: 

Characteristics of Media in Instructional Development 
Dr. John Haney, University of Illinois 

Tele-Lecture - C & P Telephone Company 

Coordinators - Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center 

Precision Teaching 

Dr. Ann Duncan, Yeshiva University 

Demonstration of materials and/or projects from various institutions. 

Time: April 27-28, 1969 

Place: West Virginia University 

This conference presented an opportunity for the demonstration of Mini- 
course materials developed by the Far Western Laboratory. In addition, Dr. 

David Gliesman from Indiana University led a general discussion on Protocal 
Material and demonstrated how to effectively use film from "Critical Moments 
in Teaching." 

Other advanced techniques were demonstrated by project members and 
faculty from the participating institutions were given an opportunity to 
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become involved in using these techniques and to participate in general 
discuss ions . 

The following seminars were presented: 

Demonstration Of: 

Mini-course Material 

Effective Questioning 

Developed by Far Western Laboratory 

Published by MacMillan Educational Services inc. 

David Gliesman, Indiana University 

Critical Moments in Teaching 

Protocal Material 



Time: July 20-25, 1970 

Place: West Virginia University 

Instructional coordination met in a pre-workshop and selected a date 
for the workshop and listed the following high priority workshop objectives 

1. To review and select for institutional use the revised editions 
of over 50 project produced instructional activities; 

2. To cooperatively discuss implementation techniques for the 
instructional films purchased by the project; 

3. To finalize tentative plans for the mass reproduction, pack- 
aging, and dissemination of written and mediated project 
produced materials; 

4. To cooperatively discuss the implementation and field testing 
of the materials selected by each participating institution. 

Project members worked over a period of five days to accomplish these 
objectives and, in addition, to review additional commercial materials that 
were made available. 

During this workshop, Mr. Lachicotte of Science Research Associates 
presented "Inner-City Simulation Laboratory" materials. "Critical Moments 
in Teaching" Films were also available for review. 
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IV. GENERAL ACCOUNT OF INSTITUTIONAL 
FACULTY INVOLVED IN THE PROJECT 



West Virginia University 



Baker, Sheldon R. , Assistant Professor 

A. B. Ohio State University, 1950 

M.A. Ohio State University, 1952 (Sociology) 

M.A. Ohio State University, 1958 (Psychology) 

Ed.D. Western Reserve University, 1962 (Educational 

Psychology) 

Bond, Jack H., Assistant Professor 

B. S. Eastern Oregon College, 1956 

M.S. Oregon College of Education, 1964 

Ed. D. University of Oregon, 1967 

Fraley, Lawrence, Assistant Professor 

B.A. University of Colorado, 1959 

M.B.S. University of Colorado, 1960 

Ed. D. University of Southern California, 1969 

Hale, Robert E. , Instructor 

B.S. West Virginia University, 1961 

M.M. University of Tennessee, 1965 

McAvoy, Rogers, Associate Professor and Chairman, Department 
Educational Psychology and Measurement 



B.A. Fairmont State College 1951 
M.A. West Virginia University 1954 
Ph.D. Indiana University 1966 



Tseng, Meng-shu, Assistant Professor 



B.S. Taiwan Provincial Chang Kung University, 1950 

M.S. Indiana University 1963 

Ed.D. Indiana University 1964 

Post Doctoral Study Indiana University 1964-66 
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Vargas, Julie S., Assistant Professor 

B.A. Radcliffe College, 1960 

M.A. Teachers College, Columbia University, 

Ph.D. University of Pittsburg, 1968 

Yeazell, Mary F., Assistant Professor 

B.S . Southern Illinois University, 1953 

M.S. Southern Illinois University, 1955 

Ed.D. University of Illinois, 1966 

Fairmont State College 
Mr. James Amos 
Dr. Eugene Arnold 
Dr. Paul Clarke 
Dr. Edmund Collins 
Mr. Galen Duling 
Mr. Neil Frye 
Mrs. Clara Marple 
Mr. William Phillips 
Mr. Harry Preister 
Dr. Leo Taggart 

Shepherd College 

Dr. Howard Backus 
Dr. Charles Freeland 
Dr. Carroll Palmer 
Mrs. Joanenell McNealy 
Mr. Donald Neil 
Mr. Jerry Smith 
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West Virginia State College 
Mrs. Elagne Abnathy 
Mr. Donald Baker 
Dr. Pearl Brod 
Mrs. Mildred Fischer 
Dr. Mary Hall 
Mr. Aikert Kalme 
Dr. David Koontz 
Dr. Isaiah Owen 
Dr. Maudene Saunders 
Dr. Harry Scott 
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CHAPTER III 

DEVELOPMENT and IMPLEMENTATION of an INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN and CONTENT 

Historically, technological advancements used in teaching have 
been extensions of the teacher. Starting with the medieval technology of 
chalk, blackboards, models, and charts, to the books of the Renaissance 
Period, and still later to photographs, filmstrips, slides, films, 
radio, and television of the First Educational Revolution, all have 
been extensions of the teacher’s power of exposition. They have al- 
lowed the teacher to extend his instructional range by bringing into 
the classroom supplementary information of many kinds. 

Since the SO's, new patterns have emerged in educational tech- 
nology. The production and refinement of new media as primary instru- 
ments of instruction, and the control of learning by remote control of 
stimulus and response has given the instructor more control of the 
learning environment. Mediated feedback, a diverse efficient range 
of hardware, advanced methodological approaches, and the introduction 
of self-instruction have potentially extended the teacher's instructive 
flexibility and capability. Examples of potential instructional 
diversity are as follows: 
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1. media as primary instruments of instruction 

2. mediated feedback of performance activities a student might 
do as a result of cognitive skills learned in a classroom; 

3. educational television; 

4. primary, supplementary, and enrichment content that may now be 
presented in a mode that meets the needs of the learner; and 

5. a range of media that varies from a device for a lesson pres- 
entation to one of a complete system of remotely controlled in- 
struction covering an entire course. 

These potentialities have not been fully exploited in education in 
general and in higher education in particular. 

Since the introductory work of the 50' s very little has been done 
with the refinement of this general instructional approach. In light of 
this omission, the Developing Institutions Project set as its objective 
the further development, refinement, and application of the technology 
of the 60' s with instructional principles of the 70’ s in an effort to 
upgrade instruction. 

1. A PERFORMANCE CURRICULUM IN UNDERGRADUATE 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



A General Performance Design 

Attempts to patch existing undergraduate teacher education programs 
designed from a model which assumes that a student should complete a 
series of foundation courses before entering a course in methods of 
teaching would be fruitless. The lack of tight relationships between 
the content of lessons and the task of teaching in addition to the mis- 
use of basic learning principles in the operation of the approach led the 
project membership to reconstruct an instructional design that involved 
the following developmental principles: 
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1. analysis of objectives into behavioral terms; 

2. breakdown of material into logical steps; 

3. media suited to objectives; 

4. continuous student involvement; 

5. translation of cognitive learning into performance; 

6. feedback and knowledge of results made available to instructors 
and students; 

7. assessment and validation of programs. 

Specifically, what was in order to offset the deficiencies in teacher 
education was an instructional model that: 

1. would incorporate basic principles of learning in all its 
aspects and operations; and 

2. wouM permit the student an opportunity to translate his 
cognitive learning into performance at a time when the concept 
is first acquired. 

The experimental situation ifHbihe Developing Institutions Project 
provided an opportunity to formulate this instructional model and field 
test its effectiveness. 

This opportunity became a reality when a series of consultants 
were made available in conferences and workships - throughout the first 
summer, to assist institutional personnel in the conceptualization of 
a general performance curriculum for undergraduate teacher education 
that would meet the needs of institutional instructional programs. 

The performance design was by plan an open ended model. Each 
institution had specific needs that could only be satisfied with a 
design that was psychologically sound, a design based on learning 
principles, and a design flexible enough to be used in a variety of 
situations. Therefore, an open ended model that was based on the 
aforementioned developmental principles was agreed upon. 
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The performance curriculum designed by the project - may be described 
as one that allows the student to translate learning into performance 
at a time when a concept is first acquired. In addition, the design 
assigns to the instructor the task of providing the content that is 
appropriate for student behaviors defined in the behavioral objectives 
(the output). In this instructional system the learner is provided 
with a feedback from his own output. From this - feedback, the learner 
devises an immediate knowledge of results which reinforces and 
facilitates the learning process. At the same time, through feedback 
from the learner's performance, the instructor is able to evaluate 
the efficiency of his instructional system and modify it. 

Other feedback loops make provision for student evaluation of 
course content and methods. In summary, feedback capability is an 
important technique in the instructional design. 
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Figure 1 may be helpful in the reader's understanding of the feedback 
process that is a basic component of the performance design: 



FEEDBACK A 



Are Objectives Being Realized 



INPUT 



Filins 

Video Tape 
Programmed Learning 
Training Aids 
Live Instruction 
Manuals 



THE LEARNER 



Process 

Variables 









OUTPUT 



Performance 
Test Results 



/X 



/V 



FEEDBACK B 



Student Knowledge 

cf Results 

A 



-Student Evaluation 
of Instruction 



Figure 1. Feedback management in the performance curriculum. 
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In addition the performance design specified the following design 
behaviors : 

1. analyze and breakdown content into specific behavioral objectives; 

2. devise the necessary steps to achieve the objectives; 

3. set up procedures to try out and revise the steps; 

4. validation of the program against attainment of the objectives. 

These teacher design behaviors introduced percision teaching to the 

performance model and a methodological approach to instruction that would 
have an impact on hundreds of instructors and thousands of students in 
education. 

Another innovative technique was the introduction of a systems 
approach that concentrated on student behaviors as a measurable output. 
Instructional decisions, then, are based on the student's ability to 
perform precise behaviors and not on a subjective analysis of pencil 
and paper tests. Changes in the system are observed in the performance 
level of professional prerequisite behaviors. 

In addition, the design includes several other innovative techniques 
that are basic to the model. They include the mediation of content, 
student interaction with instructional material, and remedial loops to 
encourage mastery. 

These techniques may be used in any presentation mode without 
changing the basic nature of the mode. This means that the flexibility 
of the design will allow model implementation at .any institution without 
changing the nature of the performance curriculum or that presentation 
mode being used at that institution. 
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The design is illustrated in figure 2. The controlled student 
behavioral performance in the learning environment with a variety of 
supervised and controlled experiences gives the performance curriculum 
both its uniqueness and superiority- 



Instructional Mode 




Learning Environment 
Experience 




Content 


Seminar 
Small Group 
Tutorial 




Field 

Controlled Lab 
Student Teaching 




Learning 

Development 

Measurement 






i 


\ 


Media 

Methods 



Individualized 
Auto -tutorial 



A-V Lab 



Figure 2. Operational model for a performance curriculum. 

Since the design is open ended, its flexibility allows one to 
implement the model in a variety of instructional modes using an end- 
less number of student experiences and a variety of content topics. 
For example, this design has bv&n implemented by Fairmont State Col- 
lege and Shepherd College as a supplementary mode of instruction; 

West Virginia University has implemented the design as an individual- 
ized self-instructional system; West Virginia State has implemented 
the design as a group mode primary content approach and in remedial 
loops . 
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The Design of Content 

The institutional faculty involved in the project approached 
the design of content with the following developmental principles 
as guidelines : 

1. Analysis o f obi ectives into behavioral terms ; An objective 
is a goal that the educational system attempts to achieve. 

An instructional objective is a specific performance stu- 
dents acquire through particular instructional procedures. 

A behavioral instructional objective identifies the end 
product of instruction in terms of observable human 
accomplishments. 

2. Breakdown of material into logical steps . The learning 
task must be presented to the learner in such a way that he 
will learn it as rapidly and efficiently as possible. This 
means that content must be divided into small steps that 
take the learner from his unique entry point in the ins- 
tructional process through a hierarch of sequential steps 
to the criterion level of the objective. 

3. Media suited to objectives . Content may be handled more 
efficiently in one instructional mode than another. There- 
fore, the objectives dictate the kind of media to be used 
in the instructional system. 

4. Continuous s t udcnt involvement . Assuming that all con- 
ditions are optional, the degree of learning is a linear 
function of the ratio (time taken/time needed). By creating 
an instructional situation that allows for continuous stu- 
dent involvement the student rate of learning is increased. 

5 . Trans lat ion of cognitive learning into performance . An in- 
dividual can have a concept that satisfies an achievement- 
test question but may not enable him to carry out an adjust- 
mental act in a real situation. A student needs the oppor- 
tunity to carry each concept acquired to a performance 
level . 

6. Feedback and knowledge o f results . Student feedback pro- 
vides immediate knowledge of results which reinforces and 
facilitates the learning process. From a classroom man- 
agement point of view, feedback provides the input for 
process revisions that are essential for the upgrading of 
instruction. 

7. Assessment of programs . Assessment of programs includes 
both an analytic and evaluative process. The intent of 
this process is to upgrade the quality of instruction that 
is taking place in the classroom. Assessment is a contin- 
uous process that utilizes feedback loops in the inst- 
ructional process. 
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Each of the programs developed in the project contained the develop- 
mental guidelines and could be implemented as programs or combined into 
units. This plan made possible the implementation of a program, a series 
of programs, a unit, or a series of units into a course of study without 
changing the efficiency of the content. This plan made possible maximum 
flexibility of content implementation. 

II. PROJECT PRODUCED and PURCHASED CONTENT 

So that the reader will have a better understanding of content 
flexibility, a self instructional unit concerning "Writing Instructional 
Objectives" is included next in this section of the analysis along with 
a complete listing of materials that have been either developed or 
purchased through the developing institutions project. The "Writing 
Instructional Objectives" unit will illustrate the use of objectives, 
the use of project content that is suited to the objectives, the break- 
down of material into logical steps, continuous student involvement and 
the translation of cognitive learning into performance. This particular 
unit utilizes a primary self-instructional mode of presentation rather 
than a group, remedial or supplementary mode. 

The materials outline which is the last insert in this section 
of the analysis (INSERT II) lists all project produced and purchased 
materials. One may choose a student activity or a series of activities 
in the development of a course of study in an instructional system. In 
addition, the materials are not limited to one instructional mode nor is 
100 per cent application necessary for maximum efficiency. The materials 
may be used in total or in part and may be implemented according to 
institutional needs. 
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INSERT I 

WRITING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



GENERAL OBJECTIVE 



1.0 The student will be able to write instructional 

objectives in behavioral terms at different levels 
of Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives and 
teach using those objectives. 



Step #1 Take a paper-pencil Pre-test. Check out test at Materials , , 

Check-Out Station . I I 

Step #2 Check for your Pre-test score on the Student Progress Chart , j ) 

Step #3 Read objectives 1.1 through 1.4. 1 | 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 



1.1 Given two instructional objectives, the student will 
be able to discriminate between that which is stated 
behavioral ly and that which is not. 

1.2 Given a list of ten objectives, the student will be 
able to select the five which are most behavioral. 

1.3 Given an objective not stated in behavioral terms, 

.he student will be able to select from the following 
list of alternatives that which makes the objective 
most be.iavioral. 

A. State the objective in terms of the learner 
rather than the teacher. 

B. Change unobservable goals to observable 
behavior . 

C. Specify the level of acceptable performance. 

1.4 Given objectives at different levels of Bloom's 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, the student will 
be able to specify which are at the knowledge level. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Complete only those activities determined by your pre-test score. 
If your Pre-test was between: 



i Category 1 


Category 2 


Category 3 


Category 4 


j_ 0 and 50 


51 and 74 ... 


_ .75 and 89 


90 and 100 


I Do these 


Do these 


Do these 


Do these 


activities 


activities 


activities 


activities 


AA 


A 


A 


You are ex- 


! A 1 


‘ B 


F 


empt from 


1 B 


F 


G 


the Post- 


F 


G 


H 


test. 


G 


H 




Go to Ob- 


i H 


t 




jective 1.5 



Step #4 Your Pre-test score was . You should complete 

activities in Category . 

Step #5 Complete appropriate activities. All instructional materials 
are to be checked out from the Materials Check-Out Station. 



Code Activity 

AA How Affective Teaching Goals Relate to 

Specific Behavioral Objectives. 

Slide- tape program with response sheet. 

A Writing Worthwhile Behavioral Objectives , 

Vargas, Julie S. 

Book. Read Chapters I, II, III. 

B "Setting a Course for yourself and Your 

Students" Phi Delta Kappa 
Article Reprint. 

F "A Condensed Version of Bloom’s Taxonomy of 

Educational Objectives" 

Article reprint. 

G What Is A Taxonomy of Educational Objectives? 

Slide-tape program with response sheet. 

H Writing Behavioral Objectives at Different 

Cognitive Levels. 

Slide-tape program and response sheet. 
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EVALUATION 
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Step #6 Take a paper-pencil Post-test covering Objectives 
1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 1.4. 

Check out test at Materials Check-Out Station . 

Step #7 Check the Student Progress Chart for Post-test results. 

Step #8 If your score on the Post-test is 90 per cent or 
higher - GO TO OBJECTIVE 1.5 -- Step #9. 

Step #8A If your score on the post-test is less than 90 per cent 
complete the following remedial activities. 



[=□ 
i i 
IZJ 



Code 



AA 



Activity 

Writing Instructional Objectives , 

Mager, Robert 

Book 

Stating Behavioral Objectives for 
Classroom Instruction - Norman F. 
Gronlund pp. 20-21 and Appendix B. 



□ 



Step #8B Retake Post-test 

Step #8C Check Post- test scores posted on Student Progress Chart. 

Step #8D If your Post-test score is 90 per cent or higher - GO 
TO OBJECTIVE 1.5. 

Step #8E If your Post- test score is less than 90 per cent - SEE 
YOUR GRADUATE INSTRUCTOR. 
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WRITING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



i 



WRITTEN ASSIGNMENT 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 



1.5 Given instructional materials of your own choice, 
the student will be able to derive and write at 
least 10 behavioral objectives higher than the 
Knowledge level in Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational 
Ob j ectives . 



Step #9 Read Objective 1.5. 

Step #10 Complete Instructional Activity. 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 



Code Activity 

A Writing Worthwhile Behavioral 0b- 

j ectives. Vargas, Julie S. 

Read Chapters IV, V, VI, VII. 



ASSIGNMENT 



Select a chapter from a textbook in a subject area of 
your choice, and write ten (10) behavioral objectives 
higher than the Knowledge level in Bloom's Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives. Assignments should be com- 
pleted on standard sized paper. 
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EVALUATION 



Step #11 Turn in your ten objectives at the Materials Check-Out 
Station. 



Criteria: 

Must be stated in terms of the learner. 

Must be stated as observable behavior. 

Must specify the level of acceptable performance. 
Must be above Knowledge level in Bloom's Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives. 



Step #12 Check for your score on the Student Progress Charts / 

Step #13 If your grade on the Written Assignment is an "A" 

GO TO OBJECTIVE 1.6 . 

Step #13A If your grade on the Written Assignment is lower than 
"A", you have the option of: 

1. Revising your objectives in order to 
receive the higher grade. y 

t. Accepting the lower grade and moving on 
to OBJECTIVE 1.6. 



Step #14 If you elect to revise your objectives, pick-up 
your original copy at the Materials Check-Out 
Station. 



Step #14A After rewriting, submit your objectives at the 
Materials Check-Out Station . 

Step #14B Check your grade on the Student Progress Chart . 

Step #14C If you have a grade of "A" or elect the lower grade, 
GO TO OBJECTIVE 1.6. 






Step #14D If you have a grade lower than "A" you have the option 
of revising or going on to OBJECTIVE 1.6. 
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WRITING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
MICROTEACH 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE 



j 1.6 The student will be able to give a 5-minute micro- 

j teach using a behavioral objective (s) above the 

j knowledge level in Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational 

( Objectives. 



Step #15 Read Objective 1.6. 



Step #16 Prepare a written pre-teach proposal that includes the 
following: 

a. the general concept or principle to be taught. 

b. the grade level to be taught. 

c. the objective (s) to be taught. 

d. the cognitive level of the objective(s) to 
be taught . 

Step #17 Submit the pre-teach proposal at the Materials Check- 
Out Station . 

Step #18 Check for results of the evaluation of the pre-teach 
proposal on the Student Progress Chart. 



□ 

□ 



EVALUATION 



Criteria : 

1. Is the objective stated behaviorally? 

2. Is the objective higher than the knowledge level? 

3. Does the objective agree with the pre-teach pro- 
posal? 

4. Is the objective a feasible one considering the 
5-minute time limit and grade for which it is 
intended? 




po 



Step #19 
Step #19A 
Step #20 
Step #20A 
Step #20B 
Step #20C 
Step #21 
Step #22 

Step #23 
Step #24 
Step #25 

EVALUATION 



If your pre-teach proposal is satisfactory, GO TO 
STEP #21 . 

If your pre-teach proposal is not satisfactory, GO 
TO STEP #20. 

Pick up your original pre-teach proposal at the Materials 
Check-Out Station and make the suggested revisions. 

Resubmit your pre-teach proposal at the Materials Check- 
Out Station . 

Check for results of the evaluation of pre-teach proposal 
on the Student Progress Chart . 

If your pre-teach proposal is satisfactory, GO TO 
STEP #21. 

Sign-up for a time block and room to give micro-teach 
at the Materials Check-Out Station . 

Prior to your scheduled micro-teach, check-out a labeled 
videotape and pick up your pre-teach proposal at the Mat- 
erials Check-Out Station. 



Video-tape your micro-teach. 

Fill out the label on the video-tape. 

Turn in the labeled video-tape with pre-teach proposal 
at the Materials Check-Out Station. 



Criteria: 

1. Was the objective stated behaviorally? 

2. Was the objective higher than the knowledge level? 

3. Did the objective agree with the lesson taught? 

4. Was the objective taught within the time limit 
and at the level intended? 



Step #26 Check results of the micro-teaching evaluation on the 
Student Progress Chart . 

Step #27 If your grade on the micro-teach is an "A M , TAKE A 
PRE-TEST FOR THE NEXT UNIT- -MEASUREMENT. 
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Step #28 If your grade on the micro- teach was lower than "A" 
you have the option of: 

1. Re-doing your micro-teach in order to receive 
a higher grade. 

2. Accepting the lower grade, and moving on to 
the MEASUREMENT UNIT . 

Step #29 If you elect to re-do your micro-teach, pick up your 
micro-teach evaluation at the Materials Check-Out 
Station. 



Step #29A 



Make suggested revisions and re-do your micro-teach 
until you reach your desired grade. 



Step #30 TAKE A PRE-TEST FOR THE MEASUREMENT UNIT. 
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MATERIALS OUTLINE 



Section I - Education 105, Materials 
Unit I Instructional Objectives 
Instructional Activities: 
copies needed 



A. Booklet - Vargas 

"Writing Worthwhile Behavioral Objectives" 

B. Article reprint (3 pages) 

"Setting- a - Course- for Yourself and Your 
Students" 

C. Filmstrip- tape program (response sheet) (Vimset) 

"Systematic Instructional Decision Making" 

D. Filmstrip-tape program (response sheet) (Vimset) 

'.'Educational Objectives" 

E. Filmstrip-tape program (response' sheet) (Vimset) 

"Selecting' Appropriate Educational' Objectives" 

F. Article reprint 

"A Condensed Version of Bloom's Taxonomy" 

G. Slide-tape program (response sheet - Note Outline) 

(Program Produced) "What is a Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives?" 

H. Slide-tape program (response sheet) (Program 

Produced) "Writing Behavioral Objectives 
at Different Cognitive" Levels" 



Remedial Activities: 



RA. 

RB. 

RC. 



Book - paperback 

Preparing Instructional Objectives - Mager - 
Ferrow Publishers", $1.75. 

Article Reprint - Esbensen 

"Writing Instructional Objectives" 
Filmstrip-tape - Esbensen 

"Writing Instructional Objectives" 
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Unit II Measurement 

instructional Activities: 
copies needed 

I. Slide-tape program (response sheet) (Note Outline) 

(Program Produced) "Introduction to Measurement" 

J. Slide-tape program (response sheet) (Note Outline) 

(Program Produced) "Evaluation of Behavioral 
Measures" 

K. Slide-tape program (response sheet) (Note Outline) 

(Program Produced) "Writing Test Items at 
Various Cognitive Levels" 

L. Slide-tape program (response sheet) (Note Outline) 

(Program Produced) "Choosing Specific Types 
of Test Items" 

Remedial Activities: 

RI . Booklet (Program Produced) 

"Measurement" 

RJ. Films trip -tape program (response sheet) (Vimset) 

"Evaluation" 

RK. Filmstrip-tape program (response sheet) (Vimset) 

"Modern Measurement Methods" 

RL. Worksheet 

"Writing Test Items" 

Unit III Learning 

Instructional Activities: 



M. Paperback book 

Science and Human Behavior - Skinner - The Free 
Press; New York $2.95. 

N. Paperback book 

The Analysis of Behavior - Holland § Skinner - 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York. 

O. Slide-tape program (response sheet) (Note Outline) 

(Program Produced) "Learning Lecture I" 

P. Article reprint 

"How To Teach Animals" - Skinner 

Q. 16mm Film - Educational Psychology 

"Programmed Instruction" 

R. 16mm Film (response sheet) 

"Behavior Theory" Reel II - Educational Psychology 

S. Slide-tape program (response sheet) (Note Outline) 

(Program Produced) "Learning Lecture II" 

T. 16mm Film (response sheet) 

"Behavior Theory" Reel III - Educational Psy- 
chology 
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copies needed 

U. Slide-tape program (response sheet) (Note Outline) 

(Program Produced) "Learning Lecture III" 

V. Paperback book 

"Living With Children" - Patterson - Research 
Press, P.0. Box 2459, Station A, Champaign, 
Illinois, 61820. 

W. Article reprint 

"Money, Motivation and Academic Achievement" 
Green and Stachnik 

X. Article reprint 

"Contingency Contracting" - Wesley C. Beckner 
Y. 16mm Film 

"Case II" 

Z. Slide-tape program (response sheet) (Note Outline) 

(Program Produced) "Learning Lecture IV" 

Z2. Slide-tape program (response sheet) (Note Outline) 

(Program Produced) 



Remedial Activities: 

RM. Paperback book 

Learning: Reinforcement Theory _ Keller - 

Random House; New York, 95£ 

RN. 16mm Film (response sheet) 

"Behavior Theory" Reel I - Educational Psy- 
cho logy 

RO. Video-tape 

"Shaping" - Vargas, ''Motivation" - Vargas 

RP. 16mm Film - Educational Psychology 

"Programmed Instruction" 

Section II Education 106, Materials 
Unit I Measurement 



Part I. Descriptive Statistics 
Instructional Activities : 



copies needed 






— 


A. 


the mimeographed booklet Statistics and the 
the Interpretation of Standardized Tests 
(Handouts) (Program Produced) 


— 


B. 


the programmed text Statistical Concepts 
(purchase at the bookstore) 


— 


C. 


Lecture I - non mediated 

"Statistics and the Classroom Teacher" 


— 


D. 


Lecture II -video-tape (40 min.) (Project 
Produced) "Measure of Central Tendency" 
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E. Lecture III - video-tape (50 min.) (Project 

Produced) "Measure of Variability" 

F. Criterion Test I 

Part II. Interpretation of Standardized Tests 
Instructional Activities: 

A. the mimeographed booklet Standardized Tests 

(handout) 

B. Film I - WVU (30 min.) 

"The Standardized Test" 

C. Lecture IV - video-tape (45 min.) (Program 

Produced) "The Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children" 

D. Film II - Penn State or Indiana 

"Testing Intelligence with the otanford- 
Binet" 

E. Lecture V - non mediated 

"Standardized Tests: Uses and Abuses" 

F. Criterion Test II 

Unit II Human Growth and Development 
Part I. Principles of Development 
Instructional Activities: 

A. Friedenberg. The Vanishing Adolescent , Dell 

Publishing Co, Inc., New York; 60£. 

Salsbury. The Shook-up Generation , Fawcett Pub- 
lications, Inc., Greenwhch, Conn., 75/6. 

Ginott. Between Parent and Child , Avon Books, 

Avon Books, New York, $1.25. 

Axeline. Dibs , Ballantine Books, Inc. New York, 

75/6. 

Mead. Coming of Age in Samoa , Dell Publishing Co 

Inc. New York, 95/6. 

Kozol. Death At An Early Age , Bantam Books, Inc. 

New York, 95/6. 

B. Film I - Indiana (50 min.) 

"A Time for Growing" and "Principles of 

Development" 

C. Lecture I - non mediated. 

"Pre-Natal Influences in Development" 

D. Film II - Indiana (25 min.) 

"Biography of the Unborn" 

E. Film III - Penn State (45 min.) 

"Portrait of the Inner City" 



) 
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F. Film IV - WVU (25 min.) 

"Classification" 

G. Lecture II - video tape 

"Environmental Influences in Development" 

Part II . Individual Differences 

Instructional Activities: 

A. The Ridge Forest Sixth Grade in basket kit 

(purchase at bookstore) (Project Produced) 

B. Lecture III - non mediated 

"Children's Needs" 

C. Film V - WVU (50 min.) 

"Keith" and "Dick" 

D. Lecture VI - video-tape (25 min.) 

"Children's Thinking Processes" 

E. Film V - (30 min.) 

"Children Without" 

F. Lecture V - non mediated 

"Special Problems of the Disadvantaged" 

G. Film VII - WVU (50 min.) 

"Greg" and "Alice" 

H. Criterion Test III 

Unit III Classroom Management 

Instructional Activities 

A. the problem in the Ridge Forest Sixth Grade in 

basket kit (already purchased) 

B. the mimeographed booklet Classroom Management 

(handout) (Project Produced) 

C. Lecture I - non mediated 

"Classroom Communication" 

D. Film I - WVU (25 min.) 

"High Wall" 

E. Lecture II - Non mediated 

"Children's Behavior Problems" 

F. Film II - Indiana (25 min.) 

"Controlling Behavior Through Reinforcement" 

G. Lecture III - non mediated 

"Counselor and the Teacher" 

H. Criterion Test IV 

Unit IV Field Project 

Concurrent with the students regular coursework, each Education 106 
student is required to spend 2 hours per week in a field project with one 
of the Monongalia County Schools or various agencies in the Morgantown 
area . 
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Instructional Activities : 

A. to schedule himself into this project by contacting 

Mr. Taylor or Mrs. Minor at the Learning Center, 

4th floor. New Forestry, beginning January 12 and 
no later than, January 16, 1970. No scheduling 
will be done after January 16. 

B. The Field Project Handbook (handout) 

Section III Other Materials 

16 MM FILMS 

1. 11 Film Classroom Simulation, 15 min. 

2. 1 Film Classroom Simulation, 20 min. 

3. 1 Film Interpretative Tests, 20 min. 

4. 1 Film Standardized Tests, 30 min. 

5. 1 Film Behavior Theory, 20 min. 

6. 1 Film Mr. Lands 6th Grade, 15 min. each Reel 1 and 2. 

7. 1 Film Mr. Lands 6th Grade, 20 min. 

8. 1 Film Robert, 30 min. 

9. 1 Film Descriptive Words 4th Grade, 30 min. 

10. 1 Film Greg, 30 min. 

11. 1 Film Alice, 30 min. 

12. 1 Film Keith, 30 min. 

13. 1 Film Dick, 30 min. 

14. 1 Film Behavior Theory, Part I, 20 min. 

15. 1 Film Behavior Theory, Part II, 20 min. 

16. 1 Film Behavior Theory, Part III, 20 min. 

17. 1 Film Programmed Instruction, 15 min. 

18. 1 Film Piaget Classification, Print 11, 20 min. 

19. 1 Film Piaget Conservation, Print 29, 45 min. 

20. 1 Film Freddie the Frog, 20 min. 

21. 1 Film Case II. 

22. 1 Film High Wall. 

23. 1 Film Audio-Visual Materials in Teaching 

24. 1 Film The Audio-Visual Supervisor 

25. 1 Film Biography of the Unborn 

26. 1 Film Bring the World to the Classroom 

27. 1 Film Bulletin Boards: An Effective Teaching Device 

28. 1 Film The Carpet Under Every Classroom 

29. 1 Film Celluloid College - Basic Motion Picture Technique 

30. 1 Film Comparative Tests on a Human and A Chimpanzee Infant 

of Approximately the Same Age 

31. 1 Film Duplicating By the Spirit Method 

32. 1 Film' Characteristics of A Core Program 

33. 1 Film Field Trip 

34. 1 Film Flannel Boards and How to Use Them 

35. 1 Film Freedom to Learn 

36. 1 Film Importance of Goals 
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37. 1 

38. 1 

39. 1 

40. 1 

41. 1 

42. 1 



43. 1 



44. 1 

45. 1 

46. 1 

47. 1 

48. 1 

49. 1 

50. 1 

51. 1 

52. 1 

53. 1 

54. 1 

55. 1 

56. 1 

57. 1 



Film Innovations in Education; Part I 

Film Innovations in Education; Part II. Perf. Currie. 

Issues in Organization 

Film Innovations in Education; Part III; Differentiated 
Teaching Staff 

Film Innovations in Education, Part IV; Resource Center 
Film Innovations in Education, Part V; the Open Laboratory 
Film Innovations in Education, Part VI; Small Group 
Instruction 

Film Innovations in Education, Part VII; Large Group 
Instruction 

Film Mimeographing Techniques 
Film Motivating the Class 

Film Reinforcement in Learning and Extinction 

Film Television in Education 

Film Television Techniques for Teachers 

Film Time of Growing 

Film Using the Classroom Film 

Film Way of Learning: Experiment in Independent Study 

Film Stepping Along with Television 

Film Children Growing Up with People 

Film Children Learning by Experience 

Film Com. Schools Can’t Stand Still 

Film New Design for Education 

Film Visual Perception and Failure to Learn 



Recording Tapes 



1. Sound of Learning 

2. Developing Institutions Project - Visual. 

3. Simulation 105 Beginning with no. 3. 

4. The Simulation of Early Cognitive Learning. 

5. Dreikurs, Rudolf - The Underachiever and Understanding the 

Difficult Child. ( 2 tapes) 

6. Discipline, Problems of Adolescence, Heredity and Environ- 

ment . 

7. Intelligence and Development, Interests 'and Social Dev- 

elopment, Delinquency and Adjustment. 

8. Mr. Land's Class - 106. 

9. Harry Scott - Motivation and Taxonomy. ( 2 tapes) 

10. Learning Lecture V - Motivation 

11. Educational Psychology 

12. Till Heredity and Environment. 

13. Til 8 Using the Peer Group. 

14. TI36 Teaching and Learning Machines. 

15. TI47 Different Cultural Backgrounds. 

16. TI52 Social Classes. 

17. TI68 Readiness in Pre-School 

18. TI72 Emotional Needs of Children. 

19. TI75 Parent Child Relationships 

20. T23I Assessment of Learning. 
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6 3 



21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50 . 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 
69. 



T282 Peer Culture 

Situation III, Training Tape III. 

Situation IV, Training Tape IV. 

Studying Teacher Influence, Part IV. 

Teacher Influence I 

Teacher Influence II 

Teacher Influence III 

Teacher Influence IV 

Teacher Influence V 

Adjusting a Television Receiver. 

Listening: A Programmed Approach 

Behavioral Objectives, Tape III, and Tape I. 

Use of the Tape Recorders. 

Filmstrip I, Tape 
Situation I. Training Tape I. 

Situations III and IV, Training Tapes 3 and 4. 
Situation II, Training Tape II. 

Situation IV, Training Tapes 3 and 4. 

Filmstrip III, Behavioral Objectives 
Buhler - Clinical and Developmental Aspects of 
Child Psychology. 

McKeachie - Motives and Learning. 

Gessell and Child Development and a Science of Man 
Vargas - General Discrimination Lecture III. 

Vargas - Learning Lecture II. 

Oklahoma Christian College. 

Oklahoma Christian College. 

Interaction Analysis, Sessions 3 and 4. 

Situation I, Training Tape I. 

Learning Lecture IV- 
Learning Lecture I . 

Interaction Analysis Training Kit I. 

Interaction Analysis, Level I. 

Hochins - Interaction Analysis. 

Interaction Analysis. 

Interaction Analysis Conference Introduction, 
Interaction Analysis Conference 3. 

Interaction Analysis Conference 4. 

Coordinators 

Unit I of Measurement. 

Measurement Lecture on Teacher-made Tests. 
Measurement - Writing Objective Test Items - 
Measurement - Unit II. 

Measurement Lab - Writing Objective Test Items 2. 
Measurement II, Writing Objective Test Items. 
Measurement Lab - Lecture on Teacher-made tests 3. 
105 Sensitivity Groups, Section 1 and 4. 

105 Sensitivity Group, Section 7. 

Case 1 1 , Copy I . 

105 Sensitivity Group, Sections 1 and 9. 
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70. 


105 Sensitivity Group, 


Sections 7 and 17 


71. 


Klausmier - Transfer of Training. 


72- 


Walls Interview of 5 children, 106. 


73. 


Dr. Dwight Allen, Tape 


III . 


74. 


Dr. Dwight Allen, Tape 


II. 


75- 


Dr. Dwight Allen, Tape 


IV. 


76. 


Dr. Dwight Allen, Tape 


I. 


77. 


Non-Verbal Behavior. 




78. 


Bill I- 




79. 


Bill II- 




80. 


3 subjects - April 28. 




81. 


Neg B and C. 





Carousel Slide Trays 

1. Measurement Unit I, Carousel I. 

2. Measurement Unit I, Carousel II. 

3. Ed. 106, Measurement Unit I. 

4. Measurement 

3. The College and Leopard OCC. 

6. OCC Slides, Copy e. 

7. OCC Program Slides and tape. 

8. Simulation Orientation Slides. 

9, Vargas - Learning Lecture I - 

10. Vargas - Learning Lecture I , Slide and Tape 

11. Programmed Learning "Teaching Machines" 

12. Developing Institutions. 

13. Learning Simulation - Slides, Tape and Film. 

14. "Branching Programs" 

Slide Tapes 

1. "Nikkormat Training Program" 

2- "To 101 System" 

3. "The Classroom Instructional System 

"Duluth Central High School Today" 

"Project Criterion" 

Video Tapes 1" Ampex 

1. 3M Transparency Demonstration 

2. 221 Lecture 

0-275 Organization of Mediated Lesson 

280-581 WVU - Old MountainLair 

582-790 Choosing a Specific Medium 

3. 221 Lecture 

0-200 Choosing a Specific Medium 

206-335 Evaluation of a Teacher' Role 

478-614 The Classroom Instructional System 

620-710 Introduction to Thermofax Transparency Materials 

4. Math Demonstration at Second Ward 
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5. The Administration of the W.I.S.C. 

6. Math Demonstration at Second Ward - Jr. Smith 

7. Math Demonstration at Second Ward - Jr. Smith 

8. Math Demonstration at Second Ward - Jr. Smith 

9. Interaction Analysis , Edmund Armi don, 6/10/68 

10. AACTE - Non Verbal Behavior, 7/9/68 

11. Simulation, Don Cruickshank, 6/11/68 

12. Microteaching, Dwight Allen, 6/1168 

13. Microteaching 

0-6- - Blank 
600-1000 General Use 

14. Microteaching Demonstration 

_____ 15. Cheat Lake Schools Grades 3 and 4 

16. Piaget Demonstration, Dr. R.T. Walls, 1/7/70 

17. Learning Lecture III, Vargas 

18. Microteaohing Demonstration 

___ 19. Dr. Patterson - Statistical Program for 106 (Bad Tape) 

20. Headstart 

21. Headstart 

22. Dr. Iaonne Practice Tape 

23. Motivation and Discipline, Vargas 

24. Learning Lecture II - Shaping, Vargas 

25. Motivation and Discipline, Vargas 

26. Learning Lecture II, Reinforcement , Vargas 

27. Byckne*l University Continuous Progress P. jgram 

28. Demonstration Tape 

0-215 Making Stencils 

216-355 Dittos 

535-640 Making Paper Letters 

518-781 Choosing a Specific Medium 

Vimcet Filmstrip and Manuals 

1. "Systematic Instructional Decision-Making" 

2. "Educational Objectives" 

3. "Selecting Appropriate Educational Objectives" 

4. "Behavioral Objectives" 

5. "Establishing Performance Standards" 

6. "Evaluation" 

7 . "Modern Measurement Methods" 

8. "Defining Content for Objectives" 

___ 9. "Appropriate Practice" 

___ 10. "Perceived Purpose" 

11. "Discipline in the Classroom" 

12. "Experimental Designs for School Research" 

13. "Identifying Affective Objectives" 

14. "Instructional Supervision" 

15. "Curriculum Rationale" 

16. "Measurement of Learning" 

17. "Studying Teacher Influence" 

}8. "Teaching Machines" 

19. "How to Read a Resistor" 
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Additional Film Series 



1. ’’Critical Moments in Teaching" 

2. "Teaching Skills for Secondary School Teachers." 

~~~ 3. "Mini Course Effective Questioning Elementary Level.” 

Critical Moments in Teaching Films 



1. Welcome to the Third Grade 

2. The Poetry in Paul 

3. The Day the Insects Took Over 

4. Just A Simple Misunderstanding 

5. Some Courses Don't Count 

6. Give Me Instead A Catastropne 

7. A Child Who Cheats 

8. The First and Fundamental R 

9. I Walk Away in the Rain 

10. Image in a Mirror 

11. Julia 

12. Tense: Imperfect 

13. Report Card 

14. Less Far Than the Arrow 

15. What Do I Know about Benny? 



Teaching Skills from General Learning Skills 



Cluster I Response Repertoire 



1 . 


♦Verbal Responses 


1-1 


Elem. 


and Sec. 


2. 


♦Non-Verbal Responses 


1-2 


Elem. 


and Sec. 


3. 


♦Verbal and Non-Verbal Responses 


1-3 


Elem. 


and Sec. 



Cluster II Questioning Skills 



4. ^Fluency in Asking Questions 

5. Probing Questions 

6. *Higher Order Questions 

7. Divergent Questions 



2-1 Secondary 
2-2 Secondary 
2-3 Secondary 
2-4 Secondary 



Cluster 


III Increasing Student Participation 


8. 


Reinforcement 


3-1 Secondary 


9. 


Recognizing Attending Behavior 


3-2 Secondary 


10. 


Silence and Non-Verbal Cues 


3-3 Secondary 


11. 


Cueing 


3-4 Secondary 


Cluster 


IV 





♦These are the films that we have received. 
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Cluster V Presentation Skills 



12. 


*Lecturing 


5-1 


Secondary 


13. 


*Use of Examples 


5-2 


Secondary 


14. 


*Planning Repetition 


5-3 


Secondary 


15. 


Completeness of Communication 


5-4 


Secondary 



* These are the films that we have received. 



Mini Course - 16MM - Film 







1 . 

2. 

3. 


4. 


Instructional 


5. 


6. 


Instructional 


7. 


8. 


Instructional 


9. 


10. 


Instructional 


11. 



Introduction 

Instructional Practice Lesson 
Practice Lesson Model A - Model B 
Lesson I 

Lesson I Model A - Model B 
Lesson 2 

Lesson 2 Model A - Model B 
Lesson 3 

Lesson 3 Model A - Model B 
Lesson 4 

Lesson 4 Model A - Model B 



The Elementary Science Lab 
Equipment Self-Instructional Units 



1 . Thermofax Secretary 

2. Dry Mounting and You 

3. What and How of Dry Mounting 

4. Kodak Carousel 850 

5. Bell and Howell Automatic Filmstrip Projector 

6 . Sony 230 

7. Bell and Howell Autoload Projector 
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III. INSTITUTIONAL IMPLEMENTATION OF MATERIALS 

The flexible approach used in the development of both content 
and instructional design has allowed institutional representatives to 
implement content and design according to institutional needs. The 
results of this implementation vary across institutions from the 
application of the design as one part of a systems approach in the 
relationship between instructor and learner to the application of the 
model in a self-instructional learning mode. 

Implementation Across Institutions 

Sixty-five per cent of the total faculty in the division of education 
across institutions used project produced materials while an additional 
twelve per cent of the faculties utilized project purchased materials. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the total faculties across institutions felt 
that project affiliation originated special input for the courses that 
they were presently teaching. 

The mode of presentation across institutions most frequently used 
is represented in the following analysis: 

51% of the faculties used a group mode of presentation; 

19% used both group and individual modes in supplementing 
instruction 

17% used an individual mode of presentation as primary content; and 

15% used the content in both individual and group remedial loops. 
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Across institutions the reaction of the combined faculties who had 
access to or previewed the materials was as follows: 

73% of the combined faculties who previewed materials rated the 
materials as good; 

23% rated the materials as average; and 
4% of the combined faculties rated the materials as poor. 
Implementation at Fairmont State College 

Fairmont State College set as project objectives the general up- 
grading of instruction, content, and'faculty skills. Involvement in 
the project meant the development of content design, the development 
of instructional models, and the design of large scale workshops that 
involved Fairmont's total faculty. 

The implementation of project produced content design and tech- 
nological skills at Fairmont is college wide. The content is being 
used by sixty per cent of the Division of Education and has been in- 
troduced in other divisions of the college as well. 

The primary instructional mode implemented at Fairmont College 
consists of the basic content design developed cooperatively by the 
project membership applied in a group mode instructional approach. 

In addition, pilot studies were conducted in an individualized self- 
instruct mode of presentation. Some use was also made of remedial 
loops using project content. 
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During the pilot study phase of the Developing Institutions Project, 
60% of the faculty of the Division of Education at Fairmont State College 
were using project produced materials while 72% of the department's 
faculty felt that project affiliation originated special input for the 
course they were presently teaching. The inputs most often mentioned 
were the following: 

1. writing and using behavioral objectives; 

2. criterion evaluation rather than norm evaluation; 

3. introduction to and use of video tape recording; 

4. use of project produced materials; 

5. introduction to and use of microteaching and percision teaching; 

6. becoming aware of and increased attention to individual 
differences; 

7. construction of syllabuses for courses; 

8. increased familiarity with current educational hardware and 
softwear; 

9. increased communication and articulation between faculty and 
coursework; 

10. increased positive attitudes of students toward school 
and content when using updated mediated content. 

Across the department, every program handout or video tape 
produced by the project was used in a variety of instructional modes. 

The group mode -of presentation was emphasized although individual, 
remedial, and supplementary modes were introduced in the use of these 
materials. The following techniques of usage were reported by 
faculty members : 

1. VTR public school experience and then evaluate lesson in class; 

2. use simulation with "In Basket and Critical Moments" film; 

3. mediated content as supplement or remedial tracts; 

4. to enrich and develop some degree of commonality in student 
background. 
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The materials were evaluated by the instructors with the following 
comments : 

1. the materials helped instructors to accomplish objectives; 

2. materials were very useful in helping students to suc- 
cessfully negotiate the student teaching experience; 

3. where materials were used, differences in achievement 
were noted by the majority of department faculty; 

4. eighty-five per cent of the faculty rated the materials 
from good to excellent. 

Since the project has been initiated, faculty have noticed the 
following instructional changes in the college: 

Movements toward : 

a. use of objectives in instruction 

b. use of mediated content on an individual basis 

c. an increased use of technology in the classroom 

d. use of self-instruction 

e. use of hand-outs 

The above trends wer** identified as needing additional change 
and the forty per cent of the faculty who identified these trends were 
anxious to continue to work after the project is terminated. 
Implementation at Shepherd College 

Shepherd College set as a project priority the upgrading of 
instruction through the incorporation of audio-visual technology and 
mediated content into the undergraduate teacher education program. 

The content design model was cooperatively developed by Shepherd 
project membership and implemented in a group presentation mode and 
used primarily as supplementary content. In addition, a pilot study 
was conducted in a group self-instructional mode. Shepherd is 
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presently working toward a greater emphasis of a performance cur- 
riculum in the teacher education program. The Video-Tape-Recorder 
and other selected autio visual equipment purchased with project 
funds have given Shepherd the feedback capability that is generally 
making possible the increase of individualized instruction and 
specifically making possible the movement towards a performance 
curriculum. 

During the pilot study phase of the Developing Institutions 
Project, twenty-four per cent of the faculty of the Division of 
Education used project produced materials, fifty per cent of the 
faculty of the Division used project related materials and sixty 
per cent of the faculty of the Division felt that the project 
had direct input into the courses they are presently teaching. 

The inputs most often mentioned were the following: 

1. use of mediated materials and handouts; 

2. introduction to and use of Video-Tape-Recording; 

3. increased familiarity with and use of simulation 

4. formation of and use of learning center; 

5. increased flexibility of modes of instruction. 

Across the department the SRA Teaching Problems Lab and 

Critical Moments in Teaching films were used by twenty-six per 
cent of the faculty during the pilot phase in addition to twenty- 
four per cent of the faculty using slide-tape programs and pro- 
ject produced handouts during this same pilot study period. An 
additional ten per cent of the faculty used techniques of inst- 
ruction learned through project affiliation. 
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The following techniques were frequently mentioned: 

1. use of VTR for self-evaluation of student teaching; 

2. instructor self-appraisal with use of VTR; 

3. the use of teacher objectives in the classroom 

4. use of micro- teaching. 

The following comments were made by instructors and students 
concerning evaluation: 

1. Eighty per cent of the instructors evaluated the materials from 
good to excellent; 

2. the majority of students evaluated the materials from favorable 
to good. 

Since the initiation of the project, the following trends have 
been noticed by the faculty at Shepherd: 

1. a greater use of discussion groups, committee work and student 
^??en tat ions ; 

2. -t use of self-instruction; 

3. & greater use of supplementary reading; 

4. a general movement toward a performance curriculum. 

Forty per cent of the faculty that identified these curriculum 
trends were anxious for work to continue in these areas after the 
product is terminated. 

Implementation at West Virginia State College 

In 1967 the Department of Education did not have an agreed upon 
philosophy for the program in teacher education. As a result of the 
Project, WVSC's teacher education program now has a systematic model 
for teacher education . 
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The descriptive model is an outgrowth of the basic perfor- 
mance design developed during the summer of 1967 . The WVSC's 
model is based on the following four components: 

1. two taxonomies of educational objectives; 

2. the Gestalt concept of successive approximation; and 

3. an operant conditioning behavioral paradigm. 

The basic philosophy is that of a process training model 
with considerable room for change in substantiate content as the 
years pass. A one page summarization of the model is enclosed 
with the analysis. It is entitled "Levels of Involvement; A 
Descriptive Theory Model for Teacher Education". 

Project produced and purchased materials are being used along 
with other materials in the implementation of this model in teac- 
her education programs. 
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INSERT III 



SEVEN LEVELS OF INVOLVEMENT 



I. RECEPTION- COMPREHENSION LEVEL 

Typical Classroom and Classroom- Related Activities 
lecture 
reading 
discussion 
previewing 

II. EXTRAPOLATION LEVEL 

Low Level Applications of Classroom Materials 
protocol materials (e g. classroom interaction sequences with 
an interaction analysis system) 

other training materials (e. g. ''Critical Moments" films from 
Indiana University) 

observations in classrooms (e. g. coding classroom interaction, 
analysis of teacher's reinforcement structure, analysis of 
teacher's planning skills) 

written problems (e, g. books of teaching problems) 

111. CONTRIVED SETTINGS 

High Level Application of Classroom Material in Approximations 
to Real Settings 
role playing 
simulation 
simulation games 

IV. REAL SETTINGS : STRICTLY CONTROLLED* 

College Student Engaged in Real Teaching Activities of Highly 
Structured Nature or Diminished Size 
micro-teaching 
tutoring 

student aide work: teaching a single lesson 

student aide work: teaching a series of controlled lessons 

student aide work: working with one student or small group 

V. REAL SETTINGS: PARTIALLY CONTROLLED 

College Student Engaged as Teacher in Full Classroom Setting 
with Designated Supervisor (s) Normally Present 
traditional student teaching activity 
practice teaching activity 



VI. REAL SETTINGS: LOOSELY CONTROLLED 

College Students Engaged as Paid Teacher with Designated Supervisor 
Not Normally Present 
internship 

internship with team teaching 

VII. REAL SETTINGS: AUTONOMOUS 

Former College Student Engaged as Paid Teacher with Ultimate Respon- 
sibility for Classroom 
fulltime teacher: self-contained classroom 

fulltime teacher: team teaching situation 

® * These situations can be at peer level or at superior- -subordinate 

t level, as long as they are real and not role playing activities. 
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During the pilot study phase of the Developing Institutions Project 
one hundred per cent of the faculty of the Division of Education at 
West Virginia State were using project produced materials while one 
hundred per cent of the Department faculty felt that project affiliation 
originated special input for the courses that they were presently 
teaching. The general inputs most often mentioned were the following: 

1> writing and using behavioral objectives; 

2. use of media and student active involvement sheets; 

3. more emphasis on student performance that is non-related to 
pencil and paper tests; 

4. a general reshaping of course designs from one of a traditional 
approach to one of a balanced presentation of modes, lab ex- 
periences, and field experiences; 

5. general individual staff development of special competencies 
and diverse experiences as a result of project experiences; 

6. a general motion of mediating content and individualizing 
instruction; 

7. increased familiarity with current educational hardware and 
software; 

8. use of project produced materials; 

9. introduction to and use of VTR; 

10. use of project purchased materials. 

Across the department selected content was used in a variety of 
instructional modes. The content was presented for the most part in 
a group mode with secondary emphasis being given to individual, remedial 
and supplementary modes. 
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The implementation techniques used in this institution were reported 
as follows: 

1. content was used as an alternate mode of instruction; 

2. "Critical Moments in Teaching" were used for simulation purposes; 

3. content was used as supplements; remedial loops, and as primary 
content for instructional purposes; 

4. students used materials and methodology to present micro- 
teaching lessons; 

5. VTR micro-teach and evaluate in class; 

6. situations depicted in the slide-tapes and films furnished 
models for role playing. 

Seventy-five per cent of the faculty who used these materials rated 
the content as good while twenty-five per cent of the faculty rated the 
content as average. In addition, all faculty evaluated the content as 
successful from the standpoint of meeting objectives and student 
satisfaction. 

The student reaction depended upon the content being used. For 
the most part, student reactions were favorable with the majority of 
students liking the approach and frequently commenting that classes 
were more interesting when various modes of instruction were used. 

Since the project's initiation in 1967, the following cur- 
riculum changes have been noticed: 

1. an increased use of individualized instruction and discussion 
groups ; 

2. increased student activity; 

3. use of mediated content as an instructional approach; 

4. greater student use of slide-tape and tape recording machines; 

5. a greater use of handouts and supplementary readings. 
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Fifty per cent of the faculty who identified these changes, 
indicated a willingness to continue to work for additional cur- 
riculum change in these areas. 

Implementation at West Virginia University 

The institutional model implemented at West Virginia University is 
an individualized self-instructional performance curriculum. The model, 
as operationalized, is represented in figure 3. 




Figure 3. Operational Model for a Performance Curriculum in 
Teacher Education. 

Auto- tutorial A-V Laboratory All students have an early 
experience in the auto-tutorial A-V Laboratory. The function* of this 
lab is to provide students with the skills for operating six to ten 
instructional machines. 

The laboratory consists of a series of individual stations each 
with a basic machine. Each station is supplied with programmed material 
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to assist with the instructional phase of the operation. Students 
move through programmed material to the actual operation of equip - 
ment. In each case, performance criteria are specified. Students 
are checked out as they reach proficiency in operation of the 
machine. A student must have reached performance level and be 
certified to operate the machine before he can receive instruction 
through mediated programs in the Learning Center. 

Learning Center-An Instructional Laboratory . The content from 
the basic foundation courses has been organized into instructional 
units and mediated for presentation in the Learning Center. 
Mediation has been accomplished by using audio and video tape, 
filmstrips, slides, and films. Instructional units include per- 
formance objectives, a pre-test, recommended instructional activ- 
ities and post-test written over the objectives for the unit. 
Mediated presentations are accompanied by student response sheets 
and a short check-out quiz. After completing a series of inst- 
ructional activities, the student may request a criterion test. 

A performance of ninety per cent is required on the criterion 
test for a grade of "A". A student falling below this level of 
performance has the option of taking the lower grade or retaking 
the test after he has completed a remedial loop in the ins- 
tructional sequence. 

The Learning Center provides considerable opportunity for 
individualizing instruction if individualization is taken to mean 
that one receives appropriate material at a time when he is ready 
for it. One may go through this instructional design at his own 

rate of speed. 
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Controlled Teaching Laboratory . The function of the controlled 
teaching laboratory is to permit students to bring each concept learned 
to a performance level. Each unit of instruction presented i . the 
Learning Laboratory is accompanied with a task to be performed in the 
teaching laboratory. As the student is ready to teach, he schedules 
time in the laboratory situation with a learning team consisting of 
five classmates. The teaching session is video-taped and critiqued 
according to specified criteria. If the student's performance does 
not reach criterion level, he may, after practice, repeat the performance. 

Field Experience . Field experience is started after a student has 
completed three basic units of instruction or one semester of course work. 
The field experience may take the form of teacher aide activities, assisting 
in a tutorial program, or instructing in other educational settings. 

This experience is related to further instructional material presented in 
the Learning Center. 

Tutorial and Small Group Seminars . Tutorials or small group seminars 
are used in a flexible manner throughout the entire program. These 
experiences usually begin as tutorials with instruction in the Learning 
Center then becoming discussion groups or teaching teams in later phases 
of the program. Seminars related to methods and subject matter areas 
accompany student teaching. 

The content design model implemented at WVU is the same design 
developed in the cooperative project. The first experimental course. 
Education 105, is divided into four major units each of which is divided 
into small sequential steps programmed for self-instruction. Each unit 
contains three performance tasks: a paper-pencil test, a written assign- 

ment, and a micro -teaching lesson. 
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Each of the performance tasks is discussed briefly below: 

1. Paper- Pencil Tests . There are three types of paper-pencil 
tests that the student will encounter in the course: 

a. Pre-test - Before beginning a unit of instruction, each 

student must take a Pre-test. The Pre-test 
assesses your current skills prior to instruction 
and determines the instructional activities 
you must complete. 

b. Post-test - In order to assess your skills after instruction 

Post-tests are given on an individual basis. 

Each student must score ninety per cent or 
higher on the test. 

c. Re-test - If a student scores less than ninety per cent 

on a Post-test, he must complete the suggested 
remedial activities and retake the Post-test 
until he scores ninety per cent or higher. 

2. Written Assignments . After completing a series of instructional 
activities, the student will write an assignment following the criteria 
specified and turn in the assignment at the MCS (materials check out 
station). The assignment will be evaluated on the criteria specified 

by a graduate instructor. A performance level of "A" or "C" must be 
reached before going on to the next objective. 

3. Micro -teaching . Given a laboratory setting, equipped with a 
video-tape recorder (VTR) , the student will be required to tape a micro- 
teach for each unit for instruction following specified criteria. 

In or.'der to meet the above objective, the student must first 
learn to operate the VTR by going through the self-instructional 
program at the MCS. In conjunction with being authorized to operate 
the VTR, video-tape recorder, the student must sign up for a "Teaching 
Team" at the first regularly scheduled class meeting. 

A minimum of five students constitutes a "Teaching Team". Once 
established, the$e teams are permanent and meet throughout the semester 
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whenever any one team member is ready to give a micro-teach. Team 
members contact each other and make plans to meet regularly each week 
in order to complete all micro-teaching assignments. 
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CHAPTER IV 

INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES DURING PROJECT'S TENURE 

Systematic exposure by Developing Institutions faculty to a series 
of conferences , workshops , consultants - , trips' to innovative programs, 
and general sharing of ideas have led to two kinds of general course 
changes implemented by project affiliation across institutions. One 
kind of change is the result of the direct implementation of project 
developed approaches and materials into a course and/or course sequence 
and the second kind of change is the operationalization of individual 
instructional techniques gleaned from project affiliated experiences 
by project membership. 

The analysis will not differentiate between the contribution made 
by the kinds of changes; it will only identify the curriculum changes 
across institutions and between institutions that have - resulted directly 
or indirectly from project affiliation. The following content will 
identify four such changes : 

1. curriculum trends 

2. departmental changes 

3. course changes 

4. additional changes 
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I CURRICULUM TRENDS AS A RESULT OF PROJECT AFFILIATION 



At this point in time, each institution has implemented the open 
ended instructional design and content design which were project 
developed. The instructional design was ameliorated according to in- 
stitutional need and the content design was implemented as ; conceptualized 
in earlier workshops. Therefore, the instructional change that has 
resulted from project affiliation is not the result of massive ac- 
ceptance of any one instructional approach, but rather as a result of 
institutional faculties applying designs where appropriate and operation- 
alizing strategies and techniques, gleaned from project affiliated 
experiences . 

Consequently, the implementation research question, "Does this 
technique work in my classroom?" has resulted in many individual pilot 
studies at each institution and is, and will continue to be a primary 
vehicle for institutional change. 

General Curriculum Changes Across Institutions 

The analytic method used in the identification of curriculum change 
at each institution and across institutions was a questionnaire ad- 
ministered to faculty members in the Division of Education at each 
developing institution in 1971. The results’ of the' questionnaire are 
listed in Table 1. 
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In summary fashion, the results are as follows : 

1. Scheduling : Sixty per cent of the combined faculties across 

institutions have identified a trend in the kind of scheduling 
occurring in Developing Institutions as a result of project 
affiliation. There has been a general increase in individualized 
instruction and small section meetings and a decrease in the use 
of large lecture approaches . 

2. Student time in activities: Forty-five per cent of the 

combined faculties have identified an increase in the amount 
of time allocated by instructors during class for student 
demonstration of competencies. For example, student manipulation 
of audio-visual aids, student presentations , and student committee 
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work have all increased. In addition, increasing use is 
being made of films as simulation devices' for student 
involvement. 

3. Use of mediate d content: One out of every two faculty 

members identified the increased use - of teacher produced 
mediated content in both individual and* group modes as a 
definite curriculum trend. 

4. Time in different modes of instruction: The time in both 

individual and group modes of mediated' instruction 

has increased during the project's tenure. In addition, 
the use of instructional techniques during the group mode 
of instruction has been changed dramatically. The dif- 
ference is so great that a group mode' of instruction is 
seen as differing from a traditional* group mode of pres- 
entation in the developing institutions as a result of 
the project. 

5. Time in different content modes : Curriculum trends in the 

presentation of content have been detected by fortyrthree 
per cent of the faculty across institutions. The use of 
the tape recorder and the slide-tape method of presentation 
has increased dramatically in all project institutions. 

6. Use of self-instruction : A trend toward self-instruction 

has been detected by one out of every three faculty members 
across institutions. Across institutions, self-instruction 
had been used for remedial purposes and at least' in one 
pilot study at each institution, self-instruction has been 
implemented as a primary instructional technique. 

7. Use of remedial activities : TWenty^-two per cent of the 

faculties have identified remedial activities as - a cur- 
riculum trend. The project produced slide-tape programs 
have been responsible for this small increase in remedial 
loops in instructional sequences. 

8. Use of objectives: One out of every three faculty members 

involved in the Various departments acknowledged' the increase 
of behavioral objectives in the instructional sequence across 
institutions. These objectives are now stated in terms of 
observable behaviors and include criterion levels of achievement. 
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TABLE 1 



CHANGES 


INCREASE 


NO 

CHANGES 


NEED FOR CONTINUED 
CHANGES 

YES NO 


WILL 

TINUE 

WORK 

THESE 

YES 


CON- | 

TO 
IN 

AREAS i 
NO 


KINDS OF SCHEDULING 


60% 


0% 


40% 


6% 


43% 


9% 


STUDENT TIME IN 
ACTIVITIES 


55% 


12% 


46% 


6% 


43% 


9% 


USE OF MEDIATED 
CONTENT 


40% 


12% 


37% 


3% 


28% 


j 

0% j 


STUDENT TIME IN 
DIFFERENT MODES 
OF INSTRUCTION 
(INDIVIDUAL § GROUP) 


34% 


6% 


2S% 


0% 


10% 


0% 


TIME IN DIFFERENT 
CONTENT MODES 


43% 


15% 


16% 


9% 


20% 


3% | 

i 


USE OF SELF- 
INSTRUCTION 


40% 


9% 


37% 




40% 


t 

i 

! 

i 

j 


USE OF REMEDIAL 
ACTIVITIES 


22% 


15% 


28% 




20% 


i 

4 

J 

i 


USE OF OBJECTIVES 


37% 


9% 


28% 




19% 


6% ! 

1 


USE OF PRE-TEST 


19% 


21% 


28% 




22% 


3% j 

i 


KIND OF ASSIGNMENTS 


48% 


36% 


39% 


15% 


24% 


12% 1 

i 


Table 1. Department curricular changes across 


institutions 


measured 


in per cent 


i 

i 



of faculty in all institutions that have identified curriculum changes. 
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General Curriculum Changes By Institution 

Tables II, III, IV and V represent curriculum changes by 
institutions. These tables represent the percentage of faculty 
members in each institutional department that have - had some exposure 
to the project and have identified curriculum changes at their res- 
pective institutions. In addition, data is included that indicates 
a willingness to continue working in the areas that have been iden- 
tified as curriculum trends in an effort to maintain and/or increase 
the impetus contributed by the federal project at the institutional level 
Each institution has identified a priority of objectives to be 
achieved as a result of project association. These objectives differ 
at each institution; therefore, the curriculum trends will vary 
according to the objectives identified by the institution. An 
important factor is the commitment by these faculties to continue 
working after the project is terminated tc achieve - a‘ higher' level of 
instructional efficiency. Generally speaking, one out of four faculty 
members has made this commitment - 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES 
INSTITUTION A 



TABLE II 



CHANGES INCREASED NO CHANGE DECREASED WHAT AREAS 

WILL CON- 
TINUE TO 
WORK IN 
YES NO 



IN 


KINDS OF 








SCHEDULING 








1 . 


Large Lecture 








2. 


Small Section 








3. 


Individualized 










Instruction 


34% 






4. 


Discussion Groups 


69% 




52% 


CONCERNING TIME 








IN 


ACTIVITIES 








i. 


Committee Work 


69% 


30% 


69% 


2. 


Student Presen- 










tations 


56% 




56% 


3. 


Viewing Films 


86% 




69% 


4. 


Viewing TV 




34% 




5. 


Other Audio- 










Visual Aids 


69% 




52% 


USE OF MEDIATED 










CONTENT 








1 . 


Supplementary 


52% 




32% 


2- 


Remedial 








3. 


Group 


52% 






4. 


Individual 


52% 







CONCERNING TIME IN 
DIFFERENT MODES OF 
INSTRUCTION 

1. Individual 34% 

2. Group 34% 52% 

TIME IN DIFFERENT 
MODES OF INSTRUCTION 



1. Written 
2 .. Slide- tape 

3. Lecture 

4. Tape Recorder 



52% 



32% 

52% 




25 



69% 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES 
INSTITUTION A 
TABLE II CONTINUED 



CHANGES INCREASED NO CHANGE DECREASED WHAT AREAS 

WILL CON- 
TINUE TO 
WORK IN 
YES NO 



USE OF SELF- 

INSTRUCTION 69% 69% 



USE OF REMEDIAL 

ACTIVITIES 34% 34% 

USE OF OBJECTIVES 34% 



USE OF PRE-TEST 34% 

KINDS OF ASSIGN- 
MENTS 



1. 


Supplementary 






Reading 


69% 


2. 


Articles Handed 






Out 


34% 


3, 


Written Exercises 


34% 


4. 


Required Written 
Papers 





34% 



52% 



Table II, Percentage of faculty members that have identified curriculum 
changes in Institution A, 
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i 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES 
INSTITUTION B 



TABLE III 

CHANGES INCREASED NO CHANGE DECREASED WHAT AREAS 

WILL CON- 
TINUE TO 
WORK IN 
YES NO 



IN KINDS OF 
SCHEDULING 



1. 


Large Lecture 




2. 


Small Section 




3. 


Individualized 

Instruction 


16% 


4. 


Discussion Groups 


34% 


CONCERNING TIME 




IN 


ACTIVITIES 




1. 


Committee Work 




2. 


Student Presen- 






tations 


24% 


3. 


Viewing Films 


24% 


4. 


Viewing TV 




S. 


Other Audio- 






Visual Aids 


24% 


USE 


OF MEDIATED 
CONTENT 




1. 


Supplementary 




2. 


Remedial 




3. 


Group 


24% 


4. 


Individual 


32% 



CONCERNING TIME IN 
DIFFERENT MODES OF 
INSTRUCTION 

1. Individual 

2. Group 

TIME IN DIFFERENT 
MODES OF INSTRUCTION 



1. 


Written 




2. 


Slide- tape 


24% 


3. 


Lecture 




4. 


Tape Recorder 





30% 

29% 



8% 29% 

32% 



24% 

24% 

8% 24% 

24% 



24% 

29% 



8 % 




t 



i 

J 

j 

j 

i 

) 

j 

i 



I 

1 

■1 

j 



'j 

’■I 

i 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES 
INSTITUTION B 



CHANGES 



TABLE III CONTINUED 
INCREASED NO CHANGE 



DECREASED WHAT AREAS 

WILL CON- 
TINUE TO 
WORK IN 
YES NO 



USE OF SELF- 

INSTRUCTION 24% 

USE OF REMEDIAL 
ACTIVITIES 

USE OF OBJECTIVES 32% 32% 

USE OF PRE-TEST 

KINDS OF ASSIGN- 
MENTS 

1 . Supplementary 

Reading 

2. Articles Handed 

Out 

3. Written Exercises 

4. Required Written 

Papers 



32% 

29% 

29% 



Table III. Percentage of faculty members that have identified curriculum 
changes in Institution B. 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES 
INSTITUTION C 
TABLE IV 

CHANGES INCREASED NO CHANGE DECREASED WHAT AREAS 

WILL CON- 
TINUE TO 
WORK IN 
YES NO 



IN KINDS OF 
SCHEDULING 



1 . 


Large Lecture 




2. 


Small Section 




3. 


Individualized 






Instruction 


20% 


4. 


Discussion Groups 


50% 



30% 



20 % 



30% 



CONCERNING TIME 
IN ACTIVITIES 

1. Committee Work 

2 . Student Presen 

tations 

3. Viewing Films 

4. Viewing TV 

5 . Other Audio- 

Visual Aids 

• 

USE OF MEDIATED 
CONTENT 

1. Supplementary 

2 . Remedial 

3 . Group 

4 . Individual 



20 % 

60% 

30% 

40% 

30% 



30% 



CONCERNING TIME IN 
DIFFERENT MODES OF 
INSTRUCTION 

1 . Individual 20% 

2 . Group 30% 

TIME IN DIFFERENT 
MODES OF INSTRUCTION 



1 . Written 

2. Slide- tape 

3. Lecture 

4 . Tape Recorder 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES 



INSTITUTION C 



TABLE IV CONTINUED 



CHANGES 



INCREASED 



NO CHANGE 



DECREASED 



WHAT AREAS 
WILL CON- 
TINUE TO 
WORK IN 
YES NO 



USE OF SELF- 
INSTRUCTION 



40% 



USE OF REMEDIAL 
ACTIVITIES 



30% 



20 % 



USE OF OBJECTIVES 



30% 



30% 



USE OF PRE-TEST 

KINDS OF ASSIGN- 
MENTS 

1. Supplementary 

Reading 

2. Articles Handed 

Out 

3. Written Exercises 

4. Required Written 

Papers 



Table IV. Percentage of faculty members that have identified curriculum 



changes in Institution C 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES 
INSTITUTION D 
TABLE V 

CHANGES INCREASED NO CHANGE DECREASED WHAT AREAS 

WILL CON- 
TINUE TO 
WORK IN 
YES NO 



IN KINDS OF 
SCHEDULING 



1 . 


Large Lecture 




2. 


Small Section 


100% 


3. 


Individualized 






Instruction 


50% 


4. 


Discussion Groups 


100% 


CONCERNING TIME 




IN ACTIVITIES 




1 . 


Committee Work 




2. 


Student Presen- 






tations 


100% 


3. 


Viewing Films 




4. 


Viewing TV 




5. 


Other Audio- 






Visual Aids 


100% 


USE 


OF MEDIATED 
CONTNET 




1 . 


Supplementary 


100% 


2. 


Remedial 


100% 


3. 


Group 


100% 


4. 


Individual 


100% 



100 % 

100 % 

100 % 



50% 

50% 

50% 

50% 



50% 

50% 

50% 



CONCERNING TIME IN 
DIFFERENT MODES OF 
INSTRUCTION 

1 . Individual 100% 

2. Group 50% 50% 

TIME IN DIFFERENT 
MODES OF INSTRUCTION 



1. Written 

2. Slide-tape 100% 

3. Lecture 

4. Tape Recorder 



100 % 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES 
INSTITUTION D 



TABLE V CONTINUED 



CHANGES 


INCREASED 


NO CHANGE 


DECREASED 


WHAT AREAS 
WILL CON- 
TINUE TO 
WORK IN 
YES NO 


USE OF SELF- 
INSTRUCTION 


100% 






50% 


USE OF REMEDIAL 








50% 


ACTIVITIES 


100% 






USE OF OBJECTIVES 








50% 


USE OF PRE-TEST 










KINDS OF ASSIGN- 
MENTS 

1 . Supplementary 








50% 


Reading 


100% 






2. Articles Handed 










Out 


100% 






50% 


3. Written Exercises 

4 . Required Wri tten 








50% 


Papers 


50% 







Table V. Percentage of faculty members that have Identified curriculum changes 
In Institution D. 
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II. DEPARTMENTAL CHANGES 

In the spring of 1971, an open ended series of seven ques- 
tions was administered to institutional coordinators at each 
participating institution. The questions were as follows: 

What were the curriculum changes at the departmental, div- 
isional or college level in: 

1. changes in basic philosophy; 

2. changes in course sequencing; 

3. changes in the use of facilities or in the design of 
new facilities; 

4. changes in the emphasis of mode of instruction; 

5. the addition of new content areas; 

6. the addition of new positions; and 

7. other comments. 

The organizational purpose of this section is to present in- 
put from each institutional coordinator in an effort to give the 

* ' t 

reader a cross sectional exposure to different institutional 
points of view concerning the Developing Institutions Project. 

The Institutional Curriculum Change Questionnaire will be first 
presented in summary fashion for across institutional changes. 

Part II will consist of the institutional questionnaire by 
institution. 

Across Institutional Changes . 

A basic philosophic trend toward a more systematic inst- 
ructional model for teacher education programs has occurred across 
institutions as a result of project affiliation. A Project out- 
put has been at the very least, the implementation of a descrip- 
tive model in the instructional programs. 
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A second decided departmental change that has been identified was the in- 
clusion of learning centers as part of systems approach in undergraduate teacher 
education programs. Every institution has operationalized a learning center and 
staffed the centers with competent well trained technologists. These centers may 
be attributed either directly or indirectly to the Developing Institutions Project 

Another across institutional change has been the emphasis now given to 
a variety of instructional media and modes of instruction in presenting content 
across institutional classrooms. Departments have recognized the importance 
of precision teaching, micro- teaching, and the mediation of content as a 
result of project affiliation. 

A fourth departmental change has been the addition of personnel to the 
Instructional Resources Center. The additions range from a Director of Ed- 
ucation Media to technologists that maintain the resources of the h ring 
centers . i 

A fifth departmental change has been the general upgrading of institutional 
faculty as a result of the Project. In addition to the various workshops and 
exposure to consultants, the following faculty members received advanced 
degrees and/or completed advanced courses as a result of the Program: 

1. Dr. James Amos 

2. Dr. Robert Hale 

3. Dr. Joanenell McNealy 

4. Dr. Isiah Owen 

5. Dr. Jerry M. Smith 

6. Mr. Maurice Kalin 

7. Mr. Bill Phillips 

8. Mr. James Priester 




Within Institutional Changes . 



The following content represents different institutional points of view 
concerning the Developing Institutions Project. Presented here are the com- 
ments of institutional coordinators concerning departmental changes that may 
be attributed to project affiliation. 
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FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE: 



CURRICULUM CHANGES AT THE DEPARTMENTAL, 
DIVISIONAL, OR COLLEGE LEVEL 



BY 

PROJECT COORDINATOR 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES AT THE DEPARTMENTAL, 

DIVISIONAL, OR COLLEGE LEVEL 

1. Changes in basic philosophy 

Project involvement has resulted in a restructuring of 
our instructional philosophy. The more obvious changes are: 

1. more student involvement in the classroom learning 
environment ; 

2. more use of audio-visual aids for simulation and pres- 
entation of content; and 

3. inclusion of mediated remedial loops in the instructional 
design . 

Experimental research done on our campus during the pilot 
study phase indicate that these changes have resulted in 
larger mean gain scores in our experimental project design 
than in our traditional presentation modes. 

2. Changes in course sequencing 

Project involvement has contributed to a re-evaluation of 
our 1967 instructional design and has been of value in the 
planning of a revised instructional model that provides an 
integrated and sequenced program of pre-student teaching 
field experiences. The following is the proposed Fairmont 
State College model. 
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On-campus 

Course 

Requirements 



On-campus 

Laboratory 

Experiences 



Off-campus 

Experiences 



Overview of 

Pro f ess ional 

Education 

i 

I 

' l 

Introduction to 

Education 

I 

I ‘ 

Historical, Social _ 

and Philosophical 

Foundations 
I 
I 
l 

Human Growth 
Development 
1 
I 



Educational 

Psychology 

l 

) 

Elementary and 

Secondary Block 

I 
I 

Student Teaching 




and _ 
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3. Changes In the use of facilities or in the design of new 
facilities 

Our involvement in the Title III Project was a con- 
tributing factor in the establishment of Fairmont's 
Learning Resource Center. The establishment of this sup- 
porting facility has allowed greater flexibility in pre- 
senting content and, more importantly, has given our stu- 
dents greater opportunity to become involved in the inst- 
ructional program. 

4. Changes in the emphasis of mode of instruction 

Our instructional program has experienced several 
instructional mode changes. The most obvious change is 
a greater emphasis on a mediated presentation mode. This 
presentation mode is used in the presentation of content 
and in the use of classroom simulation. A second change 
has been the greater use of mediated technology for the self 
evaluation of performance activities both in our classrooms 
and for student teaching performance in the public schools. 
The final major change in presentation modes has been our 
recent emphasis with individualized instruction with both 
primary and remedial content. 

We attribute these presentation mode changes to our 
involvement in the Federal Project. 

5. The addition of new content areas 

Many of the courses listed in our teacher education 
program (see enclosed outline form) have either added new 
content or have included project produced materials as a 
result of our project affiliation. In several cases pro- 
ject produced materials have been revised and included in- 
to courses as sub-units. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Fairmont State College 

Course No. Course Title Credit Hours 



Ed. 100 


An Overview of Professional Education 


0 


Ed. 200 


Introduction to Education 


3 


Ed. 250 


Social Foundations of American Education 


3 


Ed. 302 


Human Growth and Development 


3 


Ed. 303 


Educational Psychology 


3 

12 




ELEMENTARY BLOCK 




Ed. 400 


Reading in the Elementary School 


2 


Ed. 405 


Mathematics in the Elementary School 


2 


Ed. 410 


Language Arts in the Elementary School 


2 


Ed. 412 


Science in the Elementary School 


2 


Ed. 415 


Social Studies in the Elementary School 


2 


Ed. 420 


Observation and Directed Teaching 


6 




Student Teaching Seminars (6) 


0 

16 




SECONDARY BLOCK 




Ed. 430 


Reading in the Secondary School 


2 


Ed. 431 


Methods and Materials in (Appropriate Teaching 

Field) 


3 


Ed. 440 


Evaluation in the Secondary School 


2 


Ed. 442 


Instruction in the Secondary School 


2 


Ed. 450 


Observation and Directed Teaching 


6 




Student Teaching Seminars (6) 


0 

15 
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Ed. 410 
Ed. 431 

Ed. 440 
Ed. 442 
Ed. 420 
Ed. 450 



1-12 BLOCK COMPONENTS 

Language Arts in the Elementary School 2 

Methods and Materials in (Appropriate Teaching 

Field) 3 

Evaluation in the Secondary School 2 

Instruction in the Secondary School 3 

Observation and Directed Teaching 3 

Observation and Directed Teaching 3 

Student Teaching Seminars (6) __0 



16 
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Other Comments 



The following remarks were made by administrative leadership in 
reference to Fairmont State College's participation in the Federal 
Program Title III Project. 



The CPSDI Program has increased our awareness of 
a wide variety of instructional techniques and media. 
We have incorporated some of these ideas into our 
present program, and have definite plans to utilize 
additional media when our new health and physical 
education building has been completed. 



Our attendance at the summer workshop under Title 
III CPSDI has resulted in several improvements in the 
curriculum of the Fine Arts Division. Both our depart- 
ments, art and music, are rewriting their objectives and 
syllabi for various courses of their curriculum to use 
techniques demonstrated in both the 1969 and 1970 workshops. 
We deem these workshops as highly motivating and successful 
in making changes for improvement among the partic- 
ipants . 



Since I joined the staff of the Division of Education 
in the fall of 1969, my evaluation of the CPSDI project is 
necessarily limited to the last two years of its 
operation. 

In my opinion, the results of our involvement in the 
Federal Project have strengthened our program in the 
following ways: 

1. Stimulated comprehensive examination of the 
total program. 

2. Stimulated the development of a modified 
and/or refined program to be presented for 
reaction and implementation in the very 
near future. 
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3. Stimulated individual inspection of res- 
pective courses, content and related 
learning activities by respective faculty 
members responsible for instruction. 

4. Stimulated increased awareness and use of 
educational media in instruction. 

5. Provided educational hardware and soft- 
ware for instructional purposes in the 
entire program. 

6. Provided outside resources, physical and 
fiscal, to stimulate and train persons 
in newer instructional strategies. 

7. Provided released time for Division mem- 
bers to pursue formal advanced training. 

Perhaps the biggest single change in curriculum 
fostered by the CPSDI project was the self examination 
and evaluation of the existing program. 



During the past four years I have observed a 
marked change in the presentation of instructional 
materials where teacher education is concerned.. 

Teachers have become more aware of the responsibility 
of the student as it concerns his ability to teach 
that which he has learned. 

The writing of objectives, the preparation of plans, 
and the development of teaching attitudes has become 
more a part of the on-going instruction. 

Certainly the workshops and continuing work of 
the CPSDI program has had a direct influence on the 
programs of the teachers in the division of indus- 
trial-technical education. 



I am pleased to write a brief evaluation about 
the result of our participating in the Federal 
Program, Title III, CPSDI. 

While I have not been intimately involved in 
this project as it has developed, I have been part 
of a number of conferences as well as reporting 
sessions throughout the duration of the project. 

As a result, it is my opinion that the following 
can be listed as tangible results: 
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(1) The total curriculum in professional 
education and related areas of our Teacher 
Education Program has been modified sig- 
nificantly. I am confident that there is 
more unity in the total program of Teacher 
Education than was previously true. 

(2) Those working in Teacher Education have 
grown tremendously in the use of various 
media, including educational television, 
and as a further result our graduates in 
Teacher Education have had experiences in 
the various media. 

(3) A less tangible result, though an obvious 
one, is the inservice growth which our fac- 
ulty members have experienced because of 
participating in this project. 

In all, our participation in this federal project 
has resulted in significant improvement in our Teacher 
Education Program and in noticeable professional growth 
of our faculty. 



It is a pleasure to respond to your request for 
a brief evaluation of our participation in the Federal 
Program under Title III, higher Education Act. The 
Cooperative Project for Strengthening Developing In- 
stitutions (CPSDI) which was initiated in 1967 has 
effected the following changes and benefits: 

r 

(1) The Project brought together key person- 
nel in education from three state col- 
leges and a state university for the pur- 
pose of planning curriculum change and 
developing, testing and implementing, cur- 
riculum materials. This resulted in a 
mutual exchange of ideas and help in pro- 
gram planning and development. The Project 
provided a unique opportunity for joint 
study and planning. 

(2) The Project provided an opportunity for in- 
service growth of faculty. Staff members 
from the Division of Education, and sel- 
ected faculty from all divisions and depart- 
ments involved in teacher preparation, 
participated in workshops and seminars on 
and off campus. They attended regional and 
national meetings for study of teacher edu- 
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cation thereby contacting educators 
who normally would not. be available .at- 
the institution or state level* -Several 
faculty have upgraded their prof e§§^onal 
training to the doctoral level while, en- 
gaged in CPSDI. New personnel engaged as 
National Teaching Fellows have continued 
as regular faculty members. 

(3) The College has completely modified the 
professional education curriculum. All 
courses have been redesigned to provide 
content and experiences more relevant to 
current and future needs of teachers. 

They have been expanded to include new 
methods, materials and media. Complicating 
course refinement has been the d-evelopment 
and procuring of institutional materials 
and equipment which provide a new learning 
climate in teacher preparation. 

.9 

In summary, the Project has brought to the Col- 
lege an awareness of curriculum developments at the 
national level, an opportunity for study of innova- 
tions and experimentation with institutional media, 
a new model for the 5 pr eparation of teachers, a sig- t 
nificant professional growth of the faculty, and an 
exchange of material and professional resources 
among the participating institutions. 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES AT THE DEPARTMENTAL, 

DIVISIONAL, OR COLLEGE LEVEL 

1. Changes in basic philosophy 

The exposure our faculty has had to the instructional technology 
and mediated content as a result of the Title III Developing Institutions 
Project has resulted in more emphasis in individualized instruction 
and more emphasis in the use of hardware and software in our classrooms. 
In addition, the equipment procured as a result of project affiliation 
has given us greater flexibility in the kinds of activities our students 
may experience in our instructional process. 

2. Changes in course sequencing 

During the time the College was in the Project a course in 
Foundations of American Education was added to the program and the two 
semesters of Human Growth and Development were elevated from the 
sophomore to the junior year. Also, the course in History and Philosophy 
was changed from a required course to an elective one. 

3. Changes in the use of facilities or in the design of new facilities 

There has been a very decided increase in use of all types of audio- 
visual equipment, largely because it became available for use. Video- 
taping equipment became available as a result of the project, and it is 
now considered to be one of the most effective teaching tools. 





4. Changes in the emphasis of mode of instruction V < 

As was indicated earlier, there is a greater emphasis on individual- 
ized instruction. Faculty members are much more interested in cooperative 
teaching and many courses are taught by teams of teachers. 

5. The addition of new content areas 

a. Early Childhood Education 

b. Social Welfare Worker 

6. The addition of new positions 

a. Director of Teacher Education 

b. Director of Educational Media 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES AT THE DEPARTMENTAL, 

DIVISIONAL, OR COLLEGE LEVEL 

1. Changes in basic philosophy 

The philosophy of the Department of Education in 1966 might be 
described as laissez faire progressivism. There was no rationale no 
fundamentally agreed-upon philosophy for the program in teacher edu- 
cation. The program reflected minimum standards for the State of W. Va. 
plus some courses in general education required of everyone at WVSC. 

To the extent that a set of minimum standards constitutes the philosophy, 
that was the philosophy. 

As a result of the experience of this Title III Project, WVSC's 
teacher education program now has a systematic model for teacher edu- 
cation program. A one-page summarization of the model is enclosed with 
this report. It is entitled "Levels of Involvement: A Descriptive 

Theory Model for Teacher Education." This process model is based on 
four components: the two taxonomies of educational objectives, the 

Gestalt concept of successive approximation, and the behavioral paradigm 

which has grown from the operant conditioning school. 

* 

The basic philosophy is that of a process training model with con- 
siderable room for change in substantive content as the years pass. The 
four components named above constitute the basis for the theory. 
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SEVEN LEVELS OF INVOLVEMENT 

I. RECEPTION- COMPREHENSION LEVEL 

Typical Classroom and Cl ass room- Related Activities 
lecture 
reading 
discussion 
previewing 

II. EXTRAPOLATION LEVEL 

Low Level Applications of Classroom Materials 
protocol materials (e. g. classroom interaction sequences with 
an interaction analysis system) 
other training materials (e. g. "Critical Moments" films from 
Indiana University) 

observations in classrooms (e. g. coding classroom interaction, 
analysis of teacher's reinforcement structure, analysis of 
teacher's planning skills) 
written problems (e, g. book of teaching problems) 

III. CONTRIVED SETTINGS 

High Level Application of Classroom Material in Approximations to 
Real Settings 
role playing 
simulation 
simulation games 

‘ IV. REAL SETTINGS: STRICTLY CONTROLLED* 

College Student Engaged in Real Teaching Activities of Highly Structured 
Nature or Diminished Size 
micro-teaching 
tutoring 

student aide work: teaching a single lesson 

student aide work: teaching a series of controlled lessongs 

student aide work: working with one student or small group 

V. REAL SETTINGS: PARTIALLY CONTROLLED 

College Students Engaged as Teacher in Full Classroom Setting with 
Designated Supervisor (s) Normally Present 
traditional student teaching activity 
practice teaching activity 

VI. REAL SETTINGS: LOOSELY CONTROLLED 

College Students Engaged as Paid Teacher with Designated Supervisor 
Not Normally Present 
internship 

internship with team teaching 

VII. REAL SETTINGS: AUTONOMOUS 

Former College Student Engaged as Paid Teacher with Ultimate Responsbility 
for Classroom 

fulltime teacher: self-contained classroom 

fulltime teacher: team teaching situation 



* These situations can be at peer level or at superior- -subordinate level, 
as long as they are real and not role playing activities. 
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2. Changes in course sequencing 

The sequence of courses is similar in 1971 to that prevailing in 
1966, with several noticeable exceptions. Through the facilities of 
this project WVSC has developed a new course. Professional Skills 
Laboratory, which represents a capstone course, emphasizing alter- 
native paths and self-selection. The idea for this course and most of 
the materials for it were developed or acquired through the Title III 
Project. 

We have also accomplished basic restructuring of the courses. 
Classroom Management (Education 326, two credits, required in the 
elementary education sequence) and Principles of Secondary Education 
(Education 305, three credits, one of a group from which secondary 
education students must select a single course). These two courses 
have been modified to include a variety of technological changes. 
Education 326, now changed to a three-credit course, uses a base in 
simulation materials, plus a series of self-selection activities of the 
nature of the Professional Skills Laboratory. The same restructuring 
has been accomplished with Education 305, which is now being put into 
the sequence as a required course, on the notion that everyone would 
have skimped certain competencies in his sequence. Education 305 and 
Education 326 represent last-ditch efforts to flesh out the sequence. 

More serious modifications have been under serious discussion 
for several years. These include addition of course work in Behavior 
Modification at or near the end of the teacher education sequence. 
Additionally, the basic course in human development is being re- 
conceptualized as a course in human behavior, particularly problem 
behavior, to be taught as a corollary to student teaching. 
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3. Changes in the use of facilities or in the design of new facilities 

The Division of Teacher Education will occupy three full floors 
of the new classroom-office building to be opened in 1971. Additionally, 
the mission of the teacher education program has required the building 
of a radio studio and television studio on the lower floors of the 
building . 

The design of this building clearly reflects the changes brought 
into being as a result of this Title III Project. For example, there 
is a micro-teaching suite, self-instructional facilities, facilities 
for student production of course materials, and other facilities for the 
use of fairly sophisticated technology. 

In the past several years, in anticipation of the new building, we 
have adapted the Audio-Visual Building to serve a number of functions 
created through thi s Title III project. A micro-teaching clinic has 
been developed there and another one has been developed in a nearby 
secondary school. Previewing facilities of various kinds have been con- 
structed in the Education Building and in the Audio-Visual Building. 
"Laboratory" facilities have been created in both building' - , and the 
experience with these will be transferred to the new building. 

4. Changes in the emphasis of mode of instruction 

Several changes deserve to be mentioned here. The heavy emphasis 
now given to a variety of instructional media represents a \iew and 
exciting departure. Some courses, such as the Introduction to Education, 
Integrated Methods, and Classroom Management, rely on a heavy base of 
mediated materials. The two courses in human development have built in 
a variety of films and other media as part of the basic syllabus. The 
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Educational Psychology course now requires a laboratory for the use of 
a variety of instructional material. 

A micro-teaching facility has improved the feedback mechanism for 
teacher education candidates, as has the wide use of casette tape re- 
corders. Both innovations were developed in this project. 

Heavy reliance upon performance objectives has altered the syllabi 
in every course of the sequence. This has been the single most dramatic 
change, with the vast deployment of instructional materials and educational 
technology as the- second most dominant change. 

5. The addition of new content areas 

a. See sheet number 2 on changes in course sequencing. 

b. Education 420, Television in Educati on> has been- created within 
the last year. This course absolutely requires the videotaping 
equipment purchased with money from this Title III Project and as 
a result of this project. 

6. The addition of new positions 

a. A second person has been added to the staff of the Instructional 
Resources Center. It is anticipated that a third person will be 
added in 1971-72. These positions increase the capability for 
serving the teacher education program, other programs of the 
college, and individual students and faculty. 

b. Some personnel resources have been diverted, on a somewhat 
regular basis, to behaviorizing of existing courses or con- 
struction of new courses. Additionally, personnel are now 

1 

allocated to the videotape systems for use in micro- teaching. 
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c. The coordination of instructional resources management for the 
college has been housed in the Division of Teacher Education, 
with a coordinator especially designated for the area. A 
second coordinator for laboratory and field experiences, of 
which student teaching is only one part. Control over the 
day-by-day running of these programs has been delegated to 
a coordinator of academic affairs (i.e. the Department 
Chairman). Overall supervision of the programs has been 
delegated to the chairman of the Division of Teacher 
Education, a post created in 1970 in acknowledgement of the 
diversified functions in teacher education. 

7. Other comments 

a. For a program in Urban Education to begin in 1971-72, new 

materials for simulation and micro- teaching are being 

* ! 

acquired. 

b. The purchase and development of a variety of training and 
protocol materials has been a major outgrowth of this Title III 
Project, and this emphasis will continue on unabated into the 
future . 

c. New facilities are being created for previewing a vast battery 

of instructional materials that will arrive starting in Fall, 
1971. * 

d. Peer -production of instructional materials, based upon an 
agreed upon set of behavioral objectives, has been made a part, 
of the program in 1971. And this emphasis will undoubtedly 
continue and accelerate in succeeding years. 
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In summary, the partnership under this Title III Project has had a 
dramatic and irreversible impact on the teacher education programs at 
West Virginia State College. Additionally, the dramatic changes in 
teacher education programs have had a profound effect upon other depart- 
ments and upon the college itself. This is especially true in the vast 
increase in the use of instructional materials and in the recognized 
need for designing performance competencies as the basis for a new 
general studies program. 
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DIVISION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



JOB DESCRIPTION 



AREA COORDINATOR FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
(approximately h load) 



1. Staff Scheduling and Assignments 

2. Coordination of Departmental Affairs 

a. Reproduction Facilities , Schedules 

b. Duties and Schedules for Secretaries and Student Labor 

c. Assignment of Office Space and Classrooms 



3. Curriculum Supervision 

a. Syllabi 

b. Out-of-Class Activities 

c. Textbook' Selection 

d. General Supervision of Registration and Student 

Placement 

4. a. Book Orders, Textbook Requisitions 

b. Supplies § Equipment for Department - requisitions, 
inventory 

• c. Travel Allocations 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 

CHAIRMAN OF THE DIVISION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
(approximately h load) 



1. Departmental Curriculum Development 

a. Long-range Planning for Instructional Programs 

b. Proposal Development (i.e. funding) . 

c. Sequence Redevelopment 

d. Recruitment 5 Faculty Retraining 

e. Development § Coordination of Ancillary Department 
' Activities 

f. Interdepartmental Functions (courses, faculty, students) 

2. New (Extra-Departmental) Program Development 

a. Relationships with Agencies and Institutions 

b. Program Development 

c. Proposal’ Development (i.e. funding) 

d. Personnel Recruitment § Training 

e. Student Recruitment 

3. Budgeting (Overall Budgeting for Operating Units) 

4. Accreditation Proceeding (NCATE, North Central Assn, 

• State of West Virginia) 

a. Preparation of Accreditation Documents 

b. Liaison Function for Fulfilling Requirements 

c. Coordination of Campus Accreditation Committees 

5. Representative of College and Division 

a. American Assn, of Colleges for Teacher Education 

b. Teacher Education Advisory Committee to Board of 

Education, State of West Virginia 

c. 1 Public Agencies, Colleges, etc. 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES AT THE DEPARTMENTAL, 
DIVISIONAL, OR COLLEGE LEVEL 



1. Changes in basic philosophy 

The teacher training program at West Virginia University experienced 
a philosophical change in its approach to instruction during the four 
years of the Title III project. Basically, the position became one 
of attempting to develop an instructional program that incorporated 
the basic principles being taught. Not only should students learn the 
concepts, but they should experience them in all phases of the in- 
structional program. Thus, units of instruction were designed and 
sequenced which incorporated performance objectives, mediated instruct- 
ional materials, specified criteria levels, individualized rate of 
progression, and laboratory experiences in a micro-teaching setting. 

In a second course, pre-student teaching field experiences were in- 
troduced to provide opportunity for early- classroom experiences. As 
a result, the program shifted from one of talking to students in large 
lectures to one of providing relative activities designed around 
principles being taught. 



2. Changes in course sequencing 

The basic courses in Educational Pshchology in the teacher education 
program changed from courses being offered by large lecture three times 
a week to one of self-instruction with small groups rather than lecture. 
The courses were divided into a series of smaller instructional units 
each of which was programmed through a Learning Center operation. Rather 
than the regular classroom, mediated instruction offered through a 
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Learning Center became the basic mode by which the courses were pre- 
sented. Students were able under this situation to work on materials 
at their own rate and progress as they mastered each level. In addition, 
relative activities such as micro-teaching were incorporated to sup- 
plement the content and require from students various forms of teaching 
behaviors. 

3. Changes in the use of facilities or in the design of new facilities 

Changes in instructional mode led to an alteration and mod- 
ification of q>ace as it was designed for a new addition above the 
Forestry Building. Originally, the plans for this new addition called 
for regular classroom space to be located on the fourth floor. Since 
this plan failed to accommodate the instructional approach being used, 
the design was altered to include an open Learning Center with individual 
carrols equipped for media, micro- teaching rooms equipped with video- 
tape facilities and other kinds of usable space for self-instruction. 

This design and use of space and facilities can be attributed directly 
to the instructional approach developing from the Title III project. 

4. Changes in the emphasis of mode of instruction 

The change in mode of instruction was one which shifted from large 
lecture in a regular classroom three times each week to a self-inst- 
ructional mode with heavy emphasis on media and actual student per- 
formance . 
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5. The addition of new content areas 

Little was done by way of including new content areas. However, 
the re-design of instruction provided an opportunity to seriously 
evaluate the content included in the Educational Psychology courses. 
Consequently, some content that was considered to be irrelevant was 
dropped out. Also, the remaining content was re-organized into smaller, 
self-contained units which were sequenced throughout two courses 

6. The addition of new positions 

The advantage of the Title III project was not in creating new 
positions, but providing released time to faculty members for course 
development. The project provided released time through summer and 
regular year for the difficult and time consuming tasks of course 
development. 

7. Other comments 

The impact of the Title III project on the Educational Psychology 
program in teacher education at West Virginia University is beyond all 
possible means of evaluation and measurement. While much of the change 
is visible in new learning facilities, instructional materials, new 
course organization the total impact generated by the project is beyond 
description. 
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Ill COURSE CHANGES 



This section deals with specific course changes that have occurred 
across institutions and within institutions during the Developing In- 
stitutions Project. These changes are more specific than the general 
curriculum changes that are discussed earlier in this chapter. The 
course changes deal with the mechanics of instruction; the process 
variables that are manipulated in the classroom. 

The analytic technique used for the identification of the changes at 
each institution and across institutions consisted of a pre-course 
description questionnaire administered to the instructors of each course 
offered in the departments of education at each institution in 1967 and a 
pcst-course description questionnaire administered to the instructors 
of each course in the departments of education in 1971. A comparison of 
this pre-post course evaluation has been helpful in the identification of 
general course changes across institutional project membership and in the 
identification of within institutional course changes. 

Table VI is an expression of the specific mechanics of instruction 
that have changed during the tenure of the project. These course changes 
are attributed either directly or indirectly to the Developing Institutions 
Project, 

Course Changes Across Institutions 

One of the most important changes that has occurred in the classroom 
is the relationship between the student and the learning environment. 

The student is more active. He is now interacting with greater frequency 
with instructors, materials, and the learning environment. His control of 
learning gain and manipulation of content has steadily increased as a 
result of project impetus. The number of hours he spends in discussion 
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groups, lab sessions, committee work, and actively involved with mediated 
content through the use of involvement sheets has increased. 

A second course change is the increase of video-tape recording 
equipment, tape recorders, and slide tape programs. The diversity and 
amount of technological equipment and content to be used with this equip- 
ment has increased. Students are spending more time per class meeting 
in mediated self-instruction, in programmed instruction, with teacher 
prepared material, and with individualized instruction both by time and 
content. Large lectures, required texts and passive reception of content 
have decreased. 

A third general change is the increase of feedback systems for 
instructional purposes in all institutions. The VTR has become the most 
important aid across institutions in allowing students and instructors 
to evaluate instructional performance. 

In addition, instructional improvement has become an objective of 
both student and professor. Evaluations of techniques, approaches, ob- 
jectives, and methods have become the rule rather than the exception 
during the last four years. Lastly, the use of pre-tests for reviving 
course content and objectives, for measuring pupil growth, and for use 
in pupil diagnosis have all increased. 

A fourth general change occurring in most classrooms across in- 
stitutions is the increase in the use of specific mediated content that 
teaches one concept and/or lesson. The slide-tape program and/or the 
use of specific handouts in relation to a behavioral objective are the 
techniques that are being used with increasing frequency for the ac- 
celeration of learning and the concretizing of content. This approach 
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allows students to come into contact with content as often as required 
for mastery. 

A fifth change occurring in seven of every ten classrooms across 
institutiops is the restructuring of the measurement of student growth. 

i ■ i ' 

Performance criteria and percentage scales have replaced the normal 
curve. Time is increasingly becoming a variable in the instructional 

t 

design. Students work with the content and/or in remedial loops until 
the achievement level of the student reaches the criterion level. This 
means that students may spend more time or less time with the content 
depending upon entry skills and learning rate. 

The last course change that will be mentioned is the increase of 
twenty-five per cent in the defining of course objectives in behavioral 
terms and in the increased availability of these objectives to students 
for instructional purposes. This instructional technique takes the 

' i 

guesswork out of instruction from both the student's and instructor's 

.1 1 

pojnt of view. The learning situation is well defined; the criterion 

.l^P^Sjiecified. A student knows where he is going in the instructional 
sequence and more importantly, knows when he arrives. 

Within Institutions' Changes 

* 

The changes in Table VI are identified by institutions so the reader 
will be aware of the individual differences in development that have 

occurred between institutions. 

V 

These differences are dUe to the varied institutional needs that 

( 

* 

existed by institutions when the project began. Project membership 
channeled resources into activities that specifically meet institutional 
needs . 

An analysis of Table VI will give the reader an insight into and an 
understanding of the major activities undertaken by institutional member- 
ship. The areas that have the greatest increase are these areas that 
were weakest when the project began. . 
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Table VI 



COURSE CHANGES 



INSTITUTIONS 


A 


B 


C 




D 


Scheduling 












Sections 


+34% 


+ 12% 








Discussion Groups 




+ 15% 


+64% 




+90% 


Lab Sessions 


+34% 


.*+11% 


+36% 






Student Activity 












Committee Work 




+30% + 3 hr. 


+ 6% 




+60% 


Student Presentations 


+34% 


+18% + 3 hr. 








Viewing Filmstrips § 
Slide Programs 


+34% 


+43% + 3.5 hr. 




l 


I- 


V.T.R. 


+34% 


+40% 


+45% 






Utilization of Aids +100% 

more diversity 


+ on all aids 
more diversity 


+ on 
more 


all aids 
diversity 


+ on all 
aids more 
diversity 


Listening to Guest Lecturers 


no 


-19% 


-40% 




+60% 


Demonstrations § Field Trips 


+10% 








U A 

+40% 


Self-Instruction 












Programmed Instruction 


+34% 


+26%+ 2^ hr. 


+65% 






Tape Recorder 


+34% 


+8%+% hr. 


-40% 




+50% 


Slide Programs 


+34% 


+ 14% 


+60% 




+ 20% 


Handouts 

Assignments 


+34% 


+14% mean 
increase of 7 


-20% 8 mean 
increase of 13 




Required Books 




-10% 


-20% 






Other Texts 




-10% 


-60% 






Teacher Prepared Handouts 


+17% 


+ 25% 


+30% 




+40% 


Individualization (Rate) 


+34% 


no 


no 




no 


Observation 


+17% 


in general 


+ 




in general 


Outside 




-50% 


+ 6% 




-12% 



Arranged 



O 
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Table VI Continued 
COURSE CHANGES 



INSTITUTIONS 


A 


B 


C 


Remedial 








Kinds of Material 


+34% 


+30% § 4 students 
§ 3 hrs . 


+30% 6 
10 students 


Review of Teacher 


+34% 


-25% 


+30% 


Outline Provided by Teacher 




-22% 


+30% 


Program Material 


+34% 


+44% 


+ 12% 


Evaluation 








Obj . Written in Advance 


+34% 


+ 10% 




Student Input 


+10% 






Available to Students 


+34% 


+ 15% 


+25% 


Behavioral 




+ 25% 


+70% 


Pre-test and Post- test Given 


+34% 


+43% 


+20% 


Pre-test and Post-test Used For: 






Revising Course 


+34% 


+ 18% 


+18% 


Measuring Pupil Growth 


+34% 


+ 24% 




Pupil Diagnosis 


+34% 


- 8% 


+30% 


Grading 








Written by Instructor 


+34% 




+24% 


Standardized Tests Used 


no 


no 8 16% 




Exams Returned 


+34% 


+ 16% 




Participation § Improvement 


no 


+ 7% 




Returned for Instruc. 
Purposes 


+34% 


+ 7% 2.7 days 





No. of Days Decreased in 

Keeping Exam +34% +70%- 1.6 days 

Curve no 



D 

no 



+60% 
+ 25% 



+ 10% 
+ 10% 



+40% 
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Table VI Continued 



COURSE CHANGES 



' INSTITUTIONS A 

Grading (Continued) 

Percentage Scale +10% 

Individual Progress no 

Performance Criteria +34% 

Course Evaluation 

By Students +10% 

By Questionnaire +10% 

By Administrator +10% 



B 


C 


D 


+34% 


+36% 


+ 30% 




+36% 


+ 20% 


+60% 


+54% 


+ 60% 


+40% 


+30% 


+40% 


+68% 


+45% 


decrease 




+45% 


decrease 
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CHAPTER V 

AN ANALYSIS OF PROJECT RELATED RESEARCH 

The purpose of this chapter is to present the statistical findings 
of the research done during the pilot study phase of the Title III Project. 
The chapter Is divided Into the following major parts: 

1. An annotated bibliography of research papers; and 

2. Research findings and conclusions 

I. AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Introduction. This bibliography draws together the major research 
papers written during the pilot study phase of the Title III Developing 
Institutions Project. We have tried to follow a consistent form in pre- 
senting the abstracts. Each abstract contains the following information: 

1. the objectives of the inquiry; 

2. the methods and/or design; and 

3. the major findings and conclusions of the paper. 

The interested reader should turn to the Appendix for original 
sources. 

Taggert, Ames, J. , and M. Kalin 

"Fairmont College: A Comparison of Instructional Methods" 

An Unpublished Paper ,1970 

The purpose of this study was to experimentally determine if project 
produced slide-tape programs and activity sheets are as effective in maxi- 
mizing achievement as a lecture mode of instruction presently used in pre- 
senting selected content in an educational psychology class. 
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The experimental group, consisting of 69 senior educational psychology 
students, was exposed to a mediated "Educational Measurement Unit". Group B, 
consisting of 32 senior educational psychology students, was exposed to the 
same content with a lecture mode of presentation. Group C consisted of Group B 
students that were exposed to the slide-tape programs two days after their 
initial exposure to the lectures. 

The data indicated that the use of project produced materials resulted 
in significantly fewer student errors than the lecture mode of presentation. 
When the project produced materials group was compared with the group that 
experienced both the lecture and the project produced materials (Group C) no 
significant differences were detected. 

Camplese, Donald 

"The Effects of the Mastery Method on the Verbal Behavior of Student Teachers" 
An Unpublished Dissertation, West Virginia University, 1969. 

The purpose of this study was twofold: One, to determine if any dif- 

ference existed between the student teachers taught by the mastery method 
and those taught by the lecture discussion method in the use of positive 
reinforcement and aversive stimuli, and if there was any difference between 
methods in the amount of student verbal behavior exhibited by the students; 
two^ an exploratory investigation was conducted to determine if a combination 
of positive reinforcement and aversive stimuli scores is a better 
predictor of student talk than either used alone. 

Sixty student teachers were selected for this study, thirty from 
elementary education and thirty from secondary education. Exactly one half 
of each group had taken the mastery method and one half had taken the lecture 
discussion method of instruction in an educational psychology course, which 
dealt with topics concerning principles of learning. During the second week 
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of student teaching, a twenty minute audio tape recording was taken of each 
student teacher. These recordings were examined by a team of raters using 
the Reciprocal Category System, to determine the number of occurances of 
positive reinforcement, aversive stimuli, and studer.t talk. The salient 
features that differentiated the mastery method from the lecture discussion 
method were: (1) Aptitude was defined as the amount of time required by the 

learner to attain mastery of a learning task. The student learner was allow 
ed to progress at a rate (time) consistent with the learners' abilities. 

(2) Behavioral Instructional objectives were stated In terms of the student 
behavior which was desired, with a minimally acceptable level of student 
performance specified for each objective. (3) The students were encouraged 
to respond actively to Instructional stimuli (active involvement). (4) In 
dealing with complex subject matter, the content was structured from the 
simple to the complex. 

Based upon findings of the study, the following conclusions were drawn: 
(1) The mastery method was better able to systematically modify the verbal 
behavior of student teachers in the discriminate use of positive reinforce- 
ment and aversive stimuli. (2) In order to increase student verbal behavior 
in the classroom, one must not only increase the use of positive reinforce- 
ment but also decrease the use of aversive stimuli. (3) There was no dif- 
ference in the use of positive reinforcement or aversive stimuli between 
elementary and secondary student teachers. (4) One program is sufficient 
to train both elementary and secondary student teachers in the use of 
positive reinforcement and aversive stimuli. (5) Elementary students dis- 
played a greater amount of student talk than secondary, and the students 
taught by the mastery student teachers displayed a greater amount of student 
talk than the students taught by the lecture discussion teachers. 
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(6) Teacher praise loses some of its value as a reinforcing agent in the 
secondary classroom. In addition to verbal reinforcement, other payoffs 
for appropriate behaviors could be necessary. 

Johnson, Robert, and K. Wilson 

"Performance Variables in a Freely Structured Educational Psychology Course" 
Paper submitted to the West Virginia Academy of Science, 1970 

It was the purpose of this study to ascertain whether in a university 
mastery learning instructional design whether selected variables predicted 
student achievement, individual effort or self-concept of aptitude in an 
innovative introductory education course at West Virginia University. 

Data for analysis was ohtained from the West Virginia University 
Educational Psychology Data Bank. The study was limited to the data 
output of the Second Semester 1968-69 which consisted of 268 cases. 

The variables of interest were sex, birth order, socio-economic status 
as measured by the fathers' North Hatt score, ACT Composite score, High 
School grade point average, college grade point average, type of education 
major, expected level of teaching, proposed extent of higher academic pur- 
suit, number of previous psychology courses taken and expected grade in the 
introductory education course. 

A correlational matrix was obtained for all variables of interest. In 
addition, a multivariate analysis was run to test for main effects and inter 
actions. 

The normal predictions of academic achievement in the traditional educ- 
ational setting, such as socio-economic class, birth order, high school 
grade point average, were not predictors of achievement in this innovative 
education class. The single prediction factor was the amount of attendance, 
and thus individual effort that predicted achievement in this course. 
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Kalin, Maurice F. 

"An Analysis of Learning Variables in an Individualized Model of Instruction" 
Unpublished Paper, 1970 

Analysis of Variance and Correlational techniques were employed to de- 
termine if aptitude as measured by the American College Testing Battery 
(ACT) is predictive of learning achievement as measured by post- test 
scores minus pre-test scores. 

Data was collected from 120 subjects exposed to an Individualized 
Instructional Model that required student attainment of specific objectives. 
These data indicate that there is a significant negative relationship be- 
tween aptitude and gain when gain is defined as post-test scores minus pre- 
test scores. When the ceiling affect is taken into consideration, there is 
no significant difference at the .05 level between aptitude and gain. 

McAvoy,. Rogers and M. Kalin 

"An Analysis of Gain Scores with Unlimited and Limited Exposure to Content" 
Unpublished Paper, 1970 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate if unlimited or 
repeated exposure to content would have any affect on the dependent variable 
achievement as measured by post-test scores minus pre-test scores. 

A control group consisting of 117 subjects was exposed to one fifty 
minute lecture. A second group of 236 subjects was exposed to unlimited 
mediated presentations of content. 

These data indicate that repeated exposure to content is necessary 
if students are to achieve maximum performance on paper and pencil tests. 
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Tseng, Meng-shu, R. McAvoy and M. Kalin 

"The Relationship of Aptitude to Other Variables in Mastery Learning" 
Unpublished Paper, 1970 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the predictive qualities 
of the independent variable aptitude on other dependent variables in an 
instructional design. 

Data was collected from 120 sophomore subjects enrolled in intro- 
ductory educational psychology courses and submitted to zero-order cor- 
relation, analysis of variance, and analysis of covariance. 

These data indicate the following: (1) aptitude is not positively 

related to rate, time, gain, or post-test score at the .05 level; (2) 
high aptitude subjects scored higher on pre-tests and took a fewer number 
of post- tests; and (3) aptitude has a significant negative correlation with 
gain. 



Minor, John 

"Use of Controlled Teaching Laboratory as an Approach to Valid Classroom Tests" 
Unpublished Paper* 1970 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship between 
student verbal recall of course material, as measured by the course final 
examination, and student ability to apply this course material to the task 
of teaching. 

The study used a random 10% sample of twenty-six (26) students en- 
rolled in the West Virginia College of Education required course in "Human 
Growth and Development." The course material dealt with the use of positive 
reinforcement in the classroom. 

A Spearman Rank Order Correlation Coefficient was used to measure the 
relationship between the students' performance in a controlled teaching 
laboratory and the unit test. The data indicated that there is no relation- 
ship between the two situations. Learning to recite as a student does not 
appear related to learning to teach as a teacher. 
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Phillips, B. , and M. Kalin 

"A Comparison of a Multi-Content Approach and Programmed Instruction" 
Unpublished Paper; 1970 

The purpose of this study was to determine if a project produced 
programmed text implemented at Fairmont State College could accomplish 
the following objectives: 

1. to accelerate learning gain 

2. to give students as broad a range as possible in the presentation 
of content without sacrificing achievement; and 

3. to satisfy student requests for greater variance in presentation 
modes 

Two class sections were randomly assigned to a control group or an 
experimental group* The sample consisted of 21 senior pre-service teacher 
education subjects assigned to the experimental group and 25 pre-service 
subjects assigned to the control group using a multi-content approach. 

No significant difference exists in gain between the two groups at the 
.05 level. Even though the Project produced book did not accelerate gain, 
it did offer a unique instructional experience that contributed variance 
to an instructional program. 

Riley, Ken and M. Kalin 

"An Attitudinal Survey of Student Reaction to an Instructional Method" 
Unpublished Paper; 1970 

The intent of this study was to measure student assessment of a group 
mode of self-instructional approach that utilized project produced materials 
as an instructional method. 

An attitudinal survey was administered to thirty Shepherd College 
senior education students at the end of a six day instructional sequence. 

The instructional unit consisted of behavioral objectives, mediated content, 
and project produced pre-tests and post-tests. 
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The following generalizations were concluded; 

1. In the study a larger number of students had favorable attitudes 
toward self- instruction than students with unfavorable attitudes 
(16+ and 14- ); 

2. There were three distinct groups of students: students with extreme 
negative attitudes, students with extreme positive attitudes, and 
students clustered around the mid-point; 

3. The students that have unfavorable attitudes toward self-instruction 
are more negative with their attitudes than those students with 
favorable attitudes are positive; 

4. The students in the middle group with favorable attitudes toward 
self-instruction rate the method of presentation more positively 
than those students in the middle group with unfavorable attitudes 
rate the method negatively; and 

5. One-half (16) of the students in this sample indicated they would 
use this method of presentation if the materials appropriate for 
this mode of instruction were made available. 



Taggert, L. and M. Kalin 

"An Attitude Survey of Student Reaction to an Instructional Method" 
Unpublished Papery 1970 

The intent of the study was to collect and analyze written measures 
of student reactions concerning the quality of the project produced material 
and to evaluate student reaction to the mediated content as a method of 
simulated classroom observation. 

Data was collected over a two year period from 168 senior subjects 
enrolled in an educational psychology course at Fairmont State College. The 
materials consisted of 16 mm INCITE Films, a "Teacher Made Tests" unit made 
up of slide-tape programs and written content, a written mode "Learning Unit", 
and a written mode entitled "Flanders Observational Material". 

The conclusions of this study were as follows: 

1. A significant majority of subjects reacted positively to the 
effectiveness of the project produced materials; 

2. A significant majority of subjects reacted positively to the 
integrated use of simulated classroom observation techniques 
and regular classroom observation techniques; and 

3. The subjects ranked the project produced materials higher than 
other commercial materials being used in this course. 
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Wilson, Kay 

"An Investigation of Behavioral Teaching in a Micro-Teaching Course" 

An unpublished paper, West Virginia University, Department of Educational 
Psychology 1970. 

It was the purpose of the study to (1) measure differences between pre 
scores and post scores on selected teaching skills at the beginning and end 
of a micro-teach course to determine whether student teacher behavior had 
been significantly altered. (2) Ascertain which teaching behaviors were 
most changed, and whether skills which were not criteria specified for grade 
success, but were nevertheless important teaching behaviors, would develop 
concomitant to behaviors specified as desirable by the course instructors. 

(3) Determine whether variation in scores could be attributed to any 
variables,, including that of different instructors. (4) Analyze the dif- 
ferences in behavior between pre, mid and post intervals for a smaller 
sample of students, and thereby observe individual and group growths in 
behavior. 

The data for this study was collected on 51 undergraduate students en- 
rolled in an Educational Psychology course at West Virginia University. 

Each micro-teach group consisted of eight students with each student 
teaching five micro-teach lessons. The first micro-teach was a free teach 
for which there were no criteria laid down, nor were any procedural suggestions 
offered to the students. Micro-teach II, III, and IV conformed to guide 
lines handed out to each student. Micro-teach V was a free micro-teach. 

Each student was rated on eleven teaching skills. The difference 
between the pre-score obtained on the initial free teach, and the post-score 
obtained in micro-teach V was calculated for all 51 subjects on each of the 
eleven teaching behaviors. 
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Conclusions : 

The most pertinent findings of the study were: 

(a) Teaching behavior was effectively changed in the desirable dir- 
ection from beginning to end of the Education 105 Micro-teaching 
course at West Virginia University, second semester, 1969/70. 

There was a significant difference between pre and post scores 
on nine of eleven selected behaviors, and these differences were 
considered to be of practical value as well as statistical sig- 
nificance. 

(b) There was no apparent discrepancy between behaviors which were 
criteria laid down for grades in the course, and behaviors which 
were chosen by the researcher for observation, i.e., desirable 
behaviors increased and undesirable behaviors decreased willynilly 
for students undergoing the micro-teach experience. 

(c) Variation within each behavioral score was considerable, but this 
study was limited to merely suggesting some factors which caused 
these fluctuations, as populations within factorial cells were 
fairly small. The instructor of the group appeared most frequently 
as a significant source of variation in scores. Sex of student 
also seemed often to create a difference - females generally 
scored better at the end of the course, but males improved the most 
over their pre-scores. 

(d) The progression in the acquisition of desirable and shedding of 
undesiralbe teaching behaviors, appeared to have differentiated 
tremendously for each individual from pre to mid to post stages 
of the evaluation. However, most students exhibited behaviors 
(use of behavioral objectives and test items), which were course 
criteria, concurrent with when they were stipulated by the ins- 
tructors. 

(e) The average male exhibited a different progression pattern from 
the average female, although these patterns differed for each 
behavioral count. 

(f) The overall learning graphs, plotted for pre, mid and post means, 
suggested that for the majority of behavioral counts, the average 
student advance further in the desirable direction with the ad- 
dition of each micro-teach lesson he taught. 
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II RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Student Attltudlnal Reaction to Instructional Design ; 

1. Attltudlnal reactions of students fall Into three distinct groups: 
students with’ extreme negative attitudes, students with extreme 
positive attitudes, and students clustered around a mid-point. 

The students with unfavorable attitudes toward self-instruction 
are more negative with their attitudes than those students with 
positive attitudes are positive. The students in the middle 
group are more positive in their attitudes than those students in 
this group with unfavorable attitudes. 

2. One-half of the students sampled indicated they would use this 
instructional design at the secondary and elementary level if ap- 
propriate materials were made available. 

Student Attltudlnal Reaction to Materials t 

1. Subjects ranked the project materials as more effective in helping 
students learn than other commercial materials presently being used 
at the developing institutions; 

2. Subjects ranked the project produced materials in general from good 
to excellent. 

Achievement as Measured by Pencil and Paper Tests : 

1. A mediated instructional approach using project produced materials 
resulted in fewer student errors than a lecture mode of presentation; 

2. Socio-economic class, birth order, high school grade point average, 
and aptitude are not predictive of achievement in the instructional 
design developed by the project. In more traditional designs these 
variables are related to achievement; 
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3. Repeated exposure to content and length of time studying content 
are predictive of achievement In the instructional design 
developed by the project. 

Modifying Verbal Behavior 

1. In a traditional setting: student pencil and paper achievement test 

performance is not related to his verbal performance in a controlled 
teaching lab. A performance curriculum that teaches verbal behaviors 
must be implemented if verbal behaviors are to be modified; 

2. The project developed performance curriculum produced significant 
positive changes in nine of eleven selected verbal teaching behaviors; 

3. The project developed performance curriculum was better able to 
systematically modify the verbal behavior of student teachers in 
the discriminate use of positive reinforcement and aversive stimuli 
than a lecture method of isntruction. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The purpose of this final chapter is to review in summary fashion the 
process and product highlights of this Developing Institutions Project. In 
addition, the unique features of this Project model is briefly discussed. 

I A SUMMARY OF PROCESS DESIGN 

In 1967, the Federal Government funded a Cooperative Title III Project 
that involved the following institutions: Fairmont State College, Shepherd 

College, West Virginia State College, and West Virginia University. The 
general objectives of this project were the following: 

1. To apply appropriate instructional technology in the design, develop- 
ment, field testing, evaluation, and implementation of newer modes 

of instruction in teacher education; 

2. To apply appropriate instructional technology in the design, develop- 
ment, field testing, evaluation, and implementation of new educational 
materials in teacher preparation; 

3. To involve college faculties in the development of instructional 
modes and materials; and 

4. To serve as a pilot test of a mode of interins titutional cooperation. 
In order to accomplish these objectives, each of the three developing 

institutions sent three faculty members to the campus of the cooperating 
University to work in teams with subject area specialist in fields such as 
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child development, measurement, educational research and appropriate 
supporting personnel from areas such as art, audio-visual education, radio 
and television, film production, and other relevant areas. 

During this developmental phase, a series of planned cooperative 
meetings maximized the effective use of institutional resources; brought 
together project membership to exchange ideas and materials; and provided 
an opportunity for fourteen of the top specialists in the country to 
generally assist Project personnel in the conceptualization and develop- 
ment of undergraduate teacher education instructional models and in the 
production of the content to be used in the instructional models. 

The second phase of the project concerned itself with production of 
materials. First generation materials were produced, field tested and re- 
vised in a continuous process on the cooperating institutions campuses. 

The final productions, third generation products, were disseminated and im- 
plemented on the campuses of the developing institutions. 

The final phase of the Developing Institutions Project consisted of 
a series of field tests conducted on the campuses of the developing institutions. 
Each institution field tested different units of the instructional materials. 

The variable of major interest in these tests were student reaction to the 
content, learning gain, and learning rate. 

II A SUMMARY OF PROJECT RESULTS 

The Title III' Deyeloping Institutions Project which was designed to 
make significant changes in the undergraduate teacher education program at 
each respective institution has accomplished this goal. The four year Project 
has in large part been responsible for the following specific instructional 
changes in each participating institution: 
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1. A significant increase in the use of behavioral objectives; 

2. A significant increase in criterion measurement; 

3. A significant increase in remedial activities; 

4. A significant increase ii) self-instruction; 

5. A significant increase in use of mediated content; • 

6. A significant increase of student time in different content modes; 

7. A significant increase in performance activities; 

8. A significant increase in the use of micro teaching; and 

9. A significant increase in the use of video tape machines and other 

educational hardware. 

Secondly, the following institutional changes have been directly attrib- 
uted to project affiliation: 

1. The inclusion of learning centers as a part of a systems approach 
in undergraduate teacher education; 

2. A greater emphasis on the use of a variety of instructional media 
and modes of instruction in presenting content; 

3. The addition of systems specialists to the staffs of the partic- 
ipating institutions. The additions range from a Director of 
Education Media to technologists that maintain the resources of 
the learning centers; 

4. A basic trend toward a more systematic instructional model for teacher 
education programs in participating institutions; and 

5. A general upgrading of institutional faculties as a result of the 
project. 

Thirdly, an important output of the Project is the continuing enthusiasm 
of the faculty at each institution. Approximately forty per cent of the 
staff members at each institution have indicated that they will continue 
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to work for additional instructional efficiency after the project is 
terminated. 

A fourth general output has been the impressive positive student reaction 
to the instructional models and materials. The following conclusions were 
generalized from the field tests: 

1. Students ranked the Project produced and purchased materials from 
good to excellent; 

2. Students ranked the project materials as more effective than other 
commercial materials presently being used at the developing 
institutions; 

3. One-half of the students sampled indicated they would use the in- 
structional design at the elementary and secondary level; 

A fourth general output was the positive reaction of staff members to 
the instructional models and materials. The following conclusions were 
generalized from the field tests: 

1. Eighty per cent of the faculties rated the material from good to 
excellent ; and 

2. The faculty members of each institution consistently commented 
that the instructional design and materials helped them to accomp- 
lish instructional objectives. 

Finally, an analysis of achievement as measured by post-test minus pre- 
test revealed the following conclusions: 

1. The use of the Project produced instructional model and materials 

resulted in significantly higher learning gain than the instructional 
models and materials that were being used at the experimental 
institutions. 
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2. The project developed performance curriculum was better able to 
systematically modify the verbal behavior of student teachers. 
Student teachers left the program with greater confidence in 
their abilities. 

Ill A NEW OPERATIONAL MODEL 

This federally sponsored Title III Developing Institutions Project 
has been an organizing point for instructional change in the institutions 
of higher learning in the state of West Virginia. Federal support has 
provided the impetus for a comprehensive exploration of the technology in 
the changing American educational scene. But even more important , this 
pilot study in in ter institutional cooperation represents a unique model 
that emphasizes the maximization of intrainstitutional human resources. 

The uniqueness of this model was not the allocation of monies to create 
for Developing Institutional personnel a working environment free of dis- 
tractions and adversive stimuli. It was rather, the emphasis placed on 
the pooling of institutional human resources and the cooperative attempt 
to increase a knowledge base of technological knowhow. Once this base was 
established, a cooperative effort could be made to systematically and ef- 
ficiently create the processes and the products required for change. A 
second unique feature of the project was the emphasis placed on the training 
of personnel at each institution so that innovative impetus would be sus- 
tained long after the project was. terminated. 

With this kind of operational model educators can maximize and sustain 
change with greater dollar efficiency and with a shorter subsidy period than 
was possible in previous Title III Developing Institutions Projects. This 
kind of Project model has important implications for education in general. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 
Introduction 

Traditional' teacher training programs often successfully pro- 
vided the prospective teacher with sufficient expertise in curriculum 
content and professional knowledge, but failed him in the realm of 
behavioral teaching skills. The certificated novice teacher invar- 
iably confronted his ' first real classroom imbued with knowledge, but 
lacking' in* conception of how to impart that knowledge, and without 
the" skills "to deal with - the - normal classroom situation. Microteaching, 
which has 1 evolved in the last decade, has become the tool in many in- 
stitutions, by which student teachers can acquire the very necessary 
teaching behaviors and skills. Micro- teaching, which varies con- 
siderably in different contexts, has often been used before educators 
waited for sufficient research evidence, to bear testimony to its effec- 

l 1 # r 

tiveriess, Although the effectiveness was obvious practically. In ad- 

t ’ 

dition, research validating the use of the micro-teach technique in 
one situation need not necessarily validate the use of a different type 
of micro-teach technique in another situation. 

The Problem 

It was the purpose of this study to (1) measure the differences 
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between pre scorer, and post scores on selected teaching skills at 
the beginning and end of a micro- teach course to determine whether 
student teacher behavior had been significantly altered. (2) ascer- 
tain which teaching behaviors were most changed, and whether skills 
which were nof criteria specified for grade success, but were never- 
theless important teaching behaviors, would develop concomitant to 
behaviors specified as desirable by the course instructors. (3) De- 
termine whether variation in scores could be attributed to any variables, 
including that of different instructors. (4) analyze the differences 
in behavior between pre, mid and post intervals for a smaller sample 
of students, and thereby observe individual and group growths in 
behavior. 

Definition of Terms 

MICRO-TEACHING: Allen and Ryan (1969) state that "the term micro- 

teaching was first coined in 1963, but the concept has never been 
a static one." For the purpose of this study, micro-teaching was 
operationally defined as the process in which student teachers 
taught a prepared lesson, which lasted between five and fifteen min- 
utes, to approximately eight of their peers, and in which the student 
teacher practiced specified teaching skills. 

INSTRUCTOR: For better clarity, the graduate teaching assistant in 

charge of each micro-teach group was named the Instructor. 

STUDENT OR STUDENT TEACHER: The student actually conducting the 

micro-teach lesson, was always referred to as the student, or student 

teacher. 
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PUPIL: The student peers being taught by the student teacher, who 

may or may not have assumed role playing positions, were referred to 
as the pupils. 

The eleven teaching skills for which each student received 
at least a pre' and post score, were rated as follows: 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE: If the student stated orally, or presented 

written, an objective for his lesson in terms of what the pupils 
would accomplish by the end of the lesson, he received a score of 1. 
Absence of behavioral objective = 0. 

COGNITIVE LEVEL OF LESSON: Rated according to Bloom's taxonomy of 

cognitive' levels , ' where 1 * knowledge, 2 = comprehension, 3 = applica- 
tion, 4 = analysis, 5 = synthesis, 6 = evaluation. 

PUPIL RESPONSES* One response was said to have occurred if i) a 
pupil raised his hand ii) a pupil raised his hand and v jrbalized 
iii) a pupil said something iv) a pupil actively did something as 
directed by the' student teacher, e.g. , worked on computation on black- 
board, or constructed a paper hat. 

A response 1 terminated when the teacher interrupted, and a new 
response began at the end of a student teacher interruptiort. Multiple 
responses e.g., whole class reciting in unison, or working on problem 
simultaneously, were multiplied by the number of pupils responding in 
between teacher interruptions. 

ONE-WORD PUPIL RESPONSES: This was said to have occurred if a response 

consisted of one verbalized word, or a hand raise which was not fol- 
lowed by any enunciation. Number of one word responses were multiplied 

f 

by number - of pupi ls who responded simultaneously . 
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UNREINFORCED RESPONSE: Any pupil response which was not positively 

reinforced by word, gesture, or action of the teacher, was deemed 
an unreinforced response. 

TIME IN TEACHER TALK: Teacher talk was operationally said to be 

taking’-piace whenever pupils were not responding. 

LEADING 'QUESTIONS: *A ; leading question was deemed to have taken place 
whenever the student teacher directed either a general or a specific 
question to the pupils. 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS: Any auxiliary tool used by the teacher, besides 

the normal use of voice and action, was recorded as an audio-visual 
aid. The rating scale for use of audio-visual aids was: words on 

blackboard =1; diagram* on- blackboard = 2; overhead projector = 3; 
items 1, 2, 3 plus prepared transparencies or plus prepared illus- 
trations =4; hand-out to each pupil = 4; blackboard or overhead' plus 
hand-out* to each* pupil * 5; blackboard plus overhead plus handout =6; 
blackboard plus 'prepared" transparencies plus illustrations plus hand- 
outs to pupils = 7. I terns not specified by’the scale were rated 
according- to the set scale. 

TEST ITEMS: A test item was said to have been used, and the student 

scored 1, if the student teacher implemented an item requiring the 
response of all pupils, by which the teacher could evaluate the pro- 
gress of his pupils. Absence of test item scored zero. 

COGNITIVE LEVEL OF TEST ITEM: Rated as for the cognitive level of the 

lesson, but judged for the test alone. 

INACTIVE PUPILS: A pupil was "inactive" if he had not responded once 

during the micro- teach lesson. 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The micro -teaching concept has evoked a fairly prodigious out- 
put of reports on- results from the different aspects of the technique. 
However, no report could be found on a situation that was the exact 
replicate of the micro-teach method used at West Virginia University, 
which was a fairly flexible one. 

Allen and Ryan chose a range of examples, in their book about 
microteaching, "to emphasize the' versatility of the technique." They 
then pointed out that "The questions that are raised by microteaching, 

. .., far exceed the answers it has been able to supply The 
applicability of the micro-teaching technique in vastly divergent 
situations, such as the inner-city setting and a program to improve 
college teaching, was illustrated. Allen and Ryan described the 
elements of microteaching, and outlined the value of the micro-teach 
situation for the use' of experimentation by the beginning teacher 
before ' he is - confronted by a large class of real pupils. In their final 
chapter- on research possibilities for microteaching, Allen and Ryan sug- 
gested some of the variables which could be manipulated -- this present 
study has ■ manipulated some of those independent variables concerning 
characteristics of students at West Virginia University. 

■ i ■ i 

* Dwight Allen and Kevin Ryan, Microteaching (Addison - Wesley 
Publishing, Inc., 1969, p iii. 
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